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SEA-FOAM AND DRIFTWOOD. 
BY ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


‘. 
ALAS, not always gladness ! — In thy tone, 
O sea, there comes a melancholy moan, 
That tells of secrets which are all thine own. 


We cannot learn thy deepest mysteries. 
Perhaps thou breathest broken tones of these 
To the lone sea-bird and the homeless breeze : 


Perhaps thou tellest to the sea-beat hill, 
And caverns green, the lore for which we 
thrill ; 
We ask thee for a word, and thou art stiil. 
II. 
By yonder cottage on the sand 


The patient fisher-wife doth stand, 
Her eyes o’ershadowed with her hand. 


Her ruddy boy, with laugh of glee, 
Is calling her triumphantly 
To watch his sports beside the sea; 


But she, though answ’ring with a smile, 
Is sad and tremulous the while, 
Nor can his joy her care beguile. 


She gazes on the waters grey, 
And, seeming inwardly to pray, 
Dashes a sudden tear away. 
III. 
The seaward tide, with languid waves retreat- 


ing, 
Has left yon hulk upon the ridgy sand, — 
No more with madden’d fury blindly beating 
Its timbers to the land. 


Careless it leaves it now in shatter’d glory, 
Its office of destroyer laid aside, 

And tells to other shores the boastful story 
Of its triumphant pride. 


So have I seen, by angry tempests riven, 
A broken heart lie wrecked on life’s sad 
shore, 
While still above shone mild the pitying 
heaven, 
And surges rolled no more. 
Temple Bar. 


THE HIDDEN SNOW. 


Fair on the green hill’s summer slopes 
Buds bloom and birds are flying ; 

But there, concealed from earth’s glad hopes, 
A winter’s drift is lying, 


In some recess where careless tread 
Is rarely wont to go; 

Yet near the blossoms’ lovely bed 
Is hid the wreath of snow. 


The blesséd sun, which pours its rays 
In one untroubled tide, 
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Nor for a single instant strays 
Where the cold white flakes hide. 


Unseen, unheeded, and apart, 
Midst all the glorious glow, 

Still chill upon the mountain’s heart 
Lies the unmelted snow. 


Is there no likeness to be shown 
Upon this summer day, 

As the steep path I tread alone, 
And feel the breezes play? 


Oh, life of mine, which is so fair, 
With so much bliss possessed, 

Surrounded by such tender care, 
Lulled to so soft a rest, 


There runs a secret thro’ thy days, 
Which none may ever know, 
And in thy deepest core there stays 
The everlasting snow. 
FLORENCE SEVERNE. 


DELAYING SUMMER. 


‘*FAREWELL!”’ she says; and yet again, 
‘¢ Farewell! ”? 
And turns to go, and yet returns again, 
With flying feet, desirous to remain, 
Though in the songless coverts of the dell 
The hawthorn reddens, and the brown nuts 
swell; 
Down the spent field the ploughman drives 
his wain ; 
And desolate are left in wood and lane 
The happy nest, the wild bee’s fragrant cell. 


And yet between the sobs of wind and rain, 
Between its tears, the sky is blue again 
As August harebells, ard the winds are 


mute ; 

A blackbird runs the gamut of his flute ; 
A buttercup’s in bloom; and one believes 
A swallow broods beneath the sunny eaves. 

Spectator. KaTE CARTER. 


THE WEIR, 


THE willows sway and quiver, 
But never a sound [I hear, 

Save the laugh of the rushing river, 
The roar of the boiling weir. 


The meadows are silently sleeping 
In sunlight calm and clear — 

O, the joy of the water leaping, 
O, the song of the tumbling weir! 


I forget my rod and my casting, 
I forget the far, the near, 
And I dream of peace everlasting 
By the side of the brawling weir. 
GERARD BENDALL. 





CHINA. 


From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
CHINA: 


A SKETCH OF ITS SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND STATE 
ECONCMY. 


BY GEN. TSHENG-KI-TONG. 


To judge by the notions prevalent in 
the West, no country appears to be less 
known than China; certainly no country 
is and has been so systematically and 
persistently misrepresented. Everything 
otherwise incredible and unnatural is at 
once believed, if ascribed to the Chinese 
and their manners, If one considers how 
far-spread are the errors on this subject, 
and how difficult it is to eradicate what is 
once implanted in the human mind, one 
cannot too strongly or too often insist on 
an examination of the true facts regarding 
our institutions, customs, and manners. 
Our civilization is real and mature, how- 
ever much it may differ from that of the 
West. Though we may be a stationary 
people, we are not, on principle, enemies 
to progress. It is true that, at a time 
when barbarism was the prevailing condi- 
tion of Europe, our civilization was, in 
the main, as brilliant and complete as it is 


now ; but this argues no aversion to prog- 


ress on our part. With us, theories do 
not rank higher than experience. We do 
not confound mere change with improve- 
ment; we hesitate to adopt innovations 
and to subvert our institutions merely to 
see what will come of it; and we are 
averse to experimenting with the happi- 
ness and the lives of our millions. This 
is our sin in the eyes of Europe. 

The character of Western civilization is 
essentially encroaching. Informer times, 
hordes of barbarians overran our country, 
to pillage and to destroy; they did not 
profess that they were conferring incal- 
culable benefits on us. In modern times, 
the civilized people of the West attempt 
the same thing, though they follow, per- 
haps, a slightly different method, in so far 
as they advance the pretension of estab- 
lishing universal happiness. The two 
scourges of human communities are war, 
in its widest signification, and pauperism ; 
does the Western world —so vain of its 
spirit of innovation, so proud of its inven- 
tions — stand as a shining example with 
respect to war and pauperism? and does 
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it possess the secret of making nations 
peaceable, and increasing their happiness? 
It is to Europe that we owe the backward 
step of inaugurating large standing armies. 
Ite, docete! Waving made these few pre- 
liminary remarks by way of reminding the 
reader that every question has two sides, 
and that, if we seem unreasonable in our 
distrust of Europeans, and in our steady 
opposition to their violent measures, from 
another standpoint we should appear still 
more unreasonable if we distrusted and 
opposed them less. I now pass on to give 
a brief sketch of Chinese social organiza- 
tion. 

The whole empire of the centre must 
be regarded as one great family ; political 
questions are closely linked to social 
questions, and do not arise from party 
views. The emperor is considered, and 
considers himself, the father of this fam- 
ily, composed of more than four hundred 
million members; and as such he does 
everything in his power to render happy 
the lot of his numerous children. All our 
sacred books insist on the necessity of a 
paternal government, and make the well- 
being of the people its sole aim. 

Confucius teaches that the perfection 
of ourselves, and the perfection of others, 
constitutes the true human ideal. The 
emperor, in particular, is reminded of his 
duties on every page, and is exhorted to 
be continually engaged in their fulfilment. 

These precepts, it will be seen, give a 
definite direction towards progress to the 
whole community. 

The machinery of government is con- 
stituted as follows: Next in importance 
and authority to the emperor is the great 
Secretariat of the State, styled the Coun- 
cil; it directs all governmental actions, 
and enforces the harmonious co-operation 
of all the sub-divisions ; eight ministries 
derive their authority directly from it. 
They are: the ministries of Personal Ad- 
ministration, Finances, Rites, War, Public 
Works, Judicature, Foreign Affairs, and 
Navy. The organization of these minis- 
tries requires comment; none of them 
are directed by one head alone, but there 
is a governing body in each, consisting of 
a council of two presidents and four vice- 
presidents, half of the council being Chi- 
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nese and half Mongols, or Man-shu. This 
wise arrangement, carried through almost 
all grades, prevents any jealousy or strife 
for supremacy between the two races. 

The Ministry of Personal Administra- 
tion grants public appointments, choosing 
its officials from the literary class by in- 
stituting a system of examinations; it 
exercises a severe and absolute control 
over its officials, and supports the com- 
plaints of citizens against the administra- 
tion. 

The Ministry of Finance is also the 
Ministry of Agriculture, as this is the chief 
source of revenue, This ministry is in 
charge of the treasury, it keeps the public 
accounts, and pays the whole governmental 
service. 

The Ministry of Rites deals with the 
religious observances of the people, in so 
far as it maintains their temples and super- 
vises public solemnities; the imperial 
“‘reserve-granaries ” and benevolent insti- 
tutions are under its charge. This minis- 
try also supervises and encourages public 
instruction, centralizes literary or scientific 
efforts, promulgates laws, and enforces 
their observance. 

The Ministry of War is in charge of all 
matters pertaining to the defence of the 
empire and the security of the State. 

The Ministry of Public Works controls 
and supervises works of a public charac- 
ter, such as canalization and the construc- 
tion and maintenance of highways. The 
utmost deference in these matters is 
shown to local authorities, as they are 
likely to know best what are their wants 
and must be the best judges of their own 
interests. 

The Ministry of Judicature chiefly con- 
fines itself to matters of a criminal nature 
which the family council cannot punish. 
This is the only case of the State interfer- 
ing judicially; in other matters the courts 
only act if directly appealed to and whena 
private settlement between the families is 
impossible; there are, happily, no barris- 
ters and solicitors, no juries, referees, and 
judges, strictly so-called; arbitration is 
the method employed to restore good feel- 
ing between the parties. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs was 
formerly a subdivision of the Ministry of 
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Rites; its existence as a separate body, 
under the name of Tsong-li-Yamen, now 
dates from more than thirty years ago; its 
members are all connected with the other 
ministries. In the diplomatic service, 
also, all the office-holders possess some 
grade in one of the ministries. 

The Ministry of the Navy was formed 
about four years ago, when the increase in 
our naval forces rendered this innovation 
necessary. 

The administrative divisions of China 
consist of eighteen provinces ruled by 
viceroys, one hundred and eighty-two de- 
partments governed by prefects, and one 
thousand two hundred and ninety-three 
cantons, under the administration of sub- 
prefects. Besides these divisions there 
are the innumerable communities of which 
we shall speak further on. By a wisdom 
similar to that which established the half- 
Chinese and half-Manshu ministries, the 
three religious systems of China each re- 
gard the emperor as their special head and 
the representatives of the three creeds 
respectively are under the emperor’s im- 
mediate orders. As a consequence of this 
arrangement, Buddhists, Taoists, and dis- 
ciples of Confucius have lived peacefully 
together forcenturies. This rapid sketch 
of our institutions would be very incom- 
plete if no mention were made of one of our 
most remarkable political organs —one 
which is, indeed, unique in the world. I 
refer to the Council of Censors, an institu- 
tion far different from what that name or 
“censorship,” might suggest in Europe. 
The Tou-Tsha-Yang well deserves its 
name, which means The Court Watchful 
over Everything. This court extends its 
surveillance even to the Great Secretariat 
and to the emperor. Twelve special cen- 
sors are charged every day with inspecting 
the head administrative offices. Several 
members lodge in the Imperial Palace, 
and constantly accompany the emperor on 
his voyages; they are ever ready with 
their counsel, and their criticism is often 
very severe. History affords numerous 


examples where even the fear of death 
could not influence the verdict of the Tou- 
Tsha-Yang, or shake its fidelity to its 
duty. Final appeals can always be made 
to this body; and, in this respect, it may 
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be said to be above State jurisdiction. 
Misdemeanor of members is generally 
punished most severely by the Vigilance 
Court itself. All members are elected 
from Academicians; and the election is 
one of the highest honors that can be 
conferred on a Chinese savant. 

Thus far we have treated of the “large ” 
Chinese family, namely, the State; let us 
now turn to the family proper. Here, 
naturally, even more than in the case of 
the government, filial piety is the basis of 
the institution. The head of the family 
has a nearly absolute power over its mem- 
bers; the autonomy of the individual is 
not recognized in China. The members 
of the family are not, however, in the 
Roman sense, “in potestate,” or “in 
manu ;” they all form one body, and the 
head of the family represents that body 
collectively. The acts of a constituent 
individual affect the whole family; the 
success ‘he may achieve and the honors he 
may obtain extend even to his ancestors. 
If a criminal act is committed by a family 
member, even distant relations are con- 
demned to bear a share of the punish- 
ment; for it was, in some measure, their 
duty to see that the delinquent was 
brought up in a proper manner; they 
should have used their influence, or at 
least prevented the act by all means at 
their command ; not having done so, they 
are rightly punished for culpable negli- 
gence. 

In the case of crimes of a particularly 
heinous character, —parricide for in- 
stance, — neighbors, local magistrates, 
and even whole villages are overwhelmed 
with disgrace, and suffer punishment of 
some kind. It is reasoned, that if the 
community had exercised sufficient salu- 
tary influence, or if its moral tone had 
been as it ought to have been, such a 
crime could not have happened in its 
midst. The effect of following this 
course is, to render every one interested 
in the moral welfare of his neighbor and 
fellow-citizen; and a continuous force 
tending steadily to improvement is brought 
into play. Criminal statistics quite prove 
the theory; as in Hankow, for instance, 
which, with the surrounding district, has 
a population of probably two million in- 
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habitants, there is on the average only one 
case of murder in thirty-four years. The 
province of Tshili, with twenty-five mil- 
lion inhabitants, had the maximum of 
twelve executions in 1867 ; and it must not 
be forgotten that the capital of the empire 
is in this province, and that the third rep- 
etition of theft is punished by death in 
China. An official is at once dismissed if 
a member of his family has committed a 
breach of the law. Consequently, it will 
be readily believed, that every official is 
exceedingly anxious to well regulate his 
family and to let it form a shining exam- 
ple of virtue to the people. According to 
Confucius, he only can govern a nation 
who knows how well to govern his family. 
The responsibilities and obligations 
thus thrown on the families are balanced 
by rights in public administration. All 
questions regarding particular communi- 
ties are settled by a majority of family 
representatives, These assemblies regu- 
late the levying of the militia for the de- 
fence of their locality; they oppose the 
nomination of magistrates and officials 
who are likely to act contrary to the inter- 
ests of the community; they cause the 
removal of obnoxious governors, and de- 
liver congratulatory addresses to those 
who, in their estimation, are governing 
them well. In very remote times absolute 
authority over the family was vested in 
the father, and in him alone; but at pres- 
ent the whole family sits in council over 
its affairs, and passes judgment on delin- 
quent members. In the absence of the 
father, the mother presides in his stead. 
We have here a picture of a small 
State — small States co-existing with the 
large one, the empire; but the system is 
so arranged that no clashing of interests 
is possible ; at the same time the “ small 
State” has its well-defined rights and obli- 
gations. The task of governing thus be- 
comes easy ; and less than thirty thousand 
officials suffice to rule, in a most perfect 
manner, one third of the world’s inhab- 
itants. The government does not, as in the 
“free” countries of the West, encroach 
so tyrannically on the liberty of the peo- 
ple as to force on it its own special system 
of education; but instead, it institutes 
examinations for every government ap- 
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pointment, and offers encouragement from 
time to time to study in a general sense. 
The head of every family has to keep a 
book in which its acts, the acts of the gov- 
ernment in relation to that family, and its 
degradations or honors are registered ; in 
the same book the biographies of the as- 
cendants are written. From this it is 
obvious that the head of the family must 
at least be able to read and write. 

It has been mentioned before, that the 
honors acquired by the children are 
shared by the parents, and to some extent 
by the whole family; and it is therefore 
on their children that parents can found 
their hopes, and in them they expect to 
realize their ambitious dreams, educating 
them in the way indicated by their life’s 
experience. In China every one is edu- 
cated for the post he is intended to occupy, 
and his education may be said to be con- 
tinued through the greatest part of his 
life. In the West, I believe, twenty years 
are set aside for instruction in what only 
profitsafew. I haveona former occasion 
entered more fully into the subject of edu- 
cation, which from its importance would 
at least require an article for itself; the 
following quotation from my book, “ The 
Chinese Painted by Themselves,” will, 
however, suffice to interest the reader in 
the subject, which, after all, is the only 
result that can be aimed at in a mere 
sketch :— 

“In education our rules are of two 
kinds, those intended for children, and 
those for students. The rules defining 
the instruction of children are contained 
in one of the sixteen discourses of the 
emperor Yong-Tching, called ‘The Holy 
Edict,’ in which are found ideas that 
should animate the conduct of parents 
and masters in the direction of a child’s 
intelligence. 

“With what authority the emperor 
counsels parents to accustom their chil- 
dren from an early age to take a serious 
view of things, to point out to them prin- 
ciples rather than circumstances, laws 
rather than facts, and to prepare their 
minds to acquire the precious quality of 
attention! All the efforts of education 
during the earliest age should tend to cul- 
tivate the attention, and fight against bad 
habits. Among the latter the emperor in- 
stances, ‘ The habit of repeating with the 
lips, while the heart (mind) is fixed on 
something else.’ He advises that chil- 
dren should be taught not to be too easily 
satisfied, but to ask questions, so that they 
may acquire the wish to know. 

“Then the emperor teaches parents 
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what they should do to direct this educa- 
tion, to be obeyed by their children, and 
rule them wisely until the age when stud- 
ies will begin to have an object. 

“ The first thought that should occupy 
a student’s mind is this, ‘To form a reso- 
lution.’ It is admitted that when a reso- 
lution is tirmly made, the desired end will 
be attained. 

“1 know no principle more efficacious 
than this, to make success in studies de- 
pend on the will alone joined to persever- 
ance, such principles not only direct the 
efforts but prepare the character. 

“ The advice we are to follow possesses 
also great value from the point of view of 
study in itself, and I offer it to the atten- 
tion of all students who desire to attain 
success with certainty :— 

“ To analyze the work done every day. 

“To repeat every ten or twenty days 
what has previously been acquired. 

“To begin study at five o'clock in the 
morning, and give as much attention to it 
as a general gives to the operations of his 
army. 

“ Not upon any pretext to cease study 
for five or six days. 

* Not to fear being slow; but only to 
fear stopping. And finally, one last warn- 
ng:— 

“ Time passes with the swiftness of an 
arrow; a month is gone in a twinkling, 
another follows it, and presently the year 
is finished.” 

To return to the Chinese family. 

Marriage is indissoluble, and the people 
are monogamous; this must be necessa- 
rily so when we consider, that, in the 
father’s absence, the mother is the head of 
the family. The greatest misfortune that 
can happen to a man in China, is to be 
without progeny to carry on the family 
traditions, to keep alive the remembrance 
of the dead, and to pay honor to the 
memory of the illustrious and ever-to- 
be revered ancestors. In the case of 
failure of heirs, monogamy is, therefore, 
modified to some extent, in so far as a 
second union is entered into, the second 
wife not usurping the authority of, or 
claiming any equality whatever with, the 
first; and the first recognizing the chil- 
dren of the second as her own and per- 
fectly legitimate in every respect. The 
story in the Bible of Abraham, his wife 
Sarah, and her servant Hagar is not unlike 
our institution. More frequently, and 


especially in higher families, adoption is 
resorted to, the adopted son being, if pos- 
sible, a relation; if there are no relations, 
a boy who is well known to the prospective 
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adoptive father is chosen; he becomes 
completely a member of the household, 
and the sacra of the family are confided 
to his care. 

Under two exceptional cases divorce is 
allowed; the first is: Disobedience ac- 
companied by insult to the parents of the 
husband; the second: Failure of heirs 
after the wife has reached a certain age. 

The two other methods usually adopted 
in the second case have already been men- 
tioned. 

The duties specially relegated to the 
wife are the supervision of the household 
and the care of the old parents. There 
are no workhouses for the old and weak in 
China; the family quite replaces these 
benevolent institutions of the highly civil- 
ized West. 

Marriage in China is, of course, quite a 
family act; it is contracted between fami- 
lies, and has for its object the increase of 
the family; and its sanctity is in no way 
due to any religious ceremony. 

The law imposes no. disqualifications 
on sex, except in so far as they are neces- 
sitated by our family institutions. Daugh- 
ters, for instance, do not inherit, as the 
law-giver did not wish that the possessions 
of a family should be scattered ; it is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that marriages for money 
do not exist in China. A wife can alien- 
ate, buy, or otherwise dispose of property, 
to the same extent as is in the power of 
the husband. Division of property occurs 
rarely, even when the original family has 
grown to two or more. Every member 
contributes to the family fund according 
to his earnings; no distinctions arise on 
that score. Fraternity and equality reign 
in the households, and in China these 
words are written in the heart, whilst 
elsewhere they are displayed on the walls. 
Man is attached to the soil, which returns 
to him a hundred-fold ; in other countries 
large tracts are often acquired by individ- 
uals, through marriage or otherwise, and 
are left nearly uncultivated, whilst poverty 
and hunger is the lot of the majority. 
Our millions are happy and contented ; 
philosophical principles are deeply and 
indelibly instilled in the minds of the 
people; they are laborious and patient, 
and wealth is distributed to the greatest 
advantage; abroad we are actually re- 
proached for our virtues, as the less fru- 
gal and laborious compétitors are natu- 
rally ousted. 

The three religions professed in China 
have already been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the assumed religious belief of 
the emperor. 
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The religious system of Lao-tze, of 
which the adherents are called Taoists, 
admits metempsychosis ; its disciples are 
chiefly found among the  unlettered 
classes. 

The system of Fo, better known under 
the name of Buddhism, is a metaphysical 
doctrine pregnant with vast and profound 
speculations. 

Finally, the religion of the literary class 
is that of Confucius ; it is a pure morality, 
preaching the most elevated sentiments, 
and having for its ultimate object the per- 
fection of man by the education of his 
moral sense. 

It is to this system of religion and phi- 
losophy that the worship of ancestors 
owes its chief support, though more or 
less itis practised throughout China, inde- 
pendent of religious belief. 

In the West, forgetfulness of the dead 
is, I believe, quite the rule. They are 
buried in cemeteries, where their tombs 
are forgotten, and in a short while de- 
stroyed to make room for new-comers; 
these cities of the dead are as melancholy 
as places accursed. Our dead are never 
forgotten; we carry them to the hills, 
nearer to the skies, and there, in the midst 
of eternal nature, they sleep undisturbed 
their eternal sleep. Their memories are 
ever kept fresh, and their deeds are re- 
corded as an example to future genera- 
tions. The cult is spread among rich and 
poor alike, and every individual feels that 
he is a part of a whole, and not a mere 
isolated being on the face of the earth; he 
feels that behind him are descendants be- 
seeching him to do his duty as a man and 
as their descendant, and to educate his 
progeny in the path of righteousness and 
virtue, so that they in their turn may hand 
down to future generations the traditions 
of honor and nobility that alone can give 
vitality and strength to a race. 

Temples are erected to the memory of 
the ancestors, and dwelling apartments 
are often joined to them; twice a year 
festivals in connection with the cult are 
held, and form occasions for the meeting 
of distant relations coming from afar. 
Services done to the State are often re- 
warded with the inauguration of a temple, 
where, after the lapse of centuries, impe- 
rial delegates still attend year by year to 
take part in the ceremonies and festivals 
with which the distinguished departed is 
honored. 

As has been incidentally remarked, in 
China the cultivation of land forms the 
basis of national wealth; agricultural op- 
erations are, it is true, carried on by a 
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multitude of individuals and on a very 
small scale, but it has not been found that 
this subdivision in any way interfered with 
the success of agriculture. The continual 
increase of population might, perhaps, 
eventually exceed the supplies the soil 
can yield; but as yet the contrary takes 
place ; and apparently with the increase of 
workers a more than corresponding in- 
crease in the yield is obtained. For a 
husbandman to have many children is a 
blessing and a source of wealth, inasmuch 
as each child can by his labor, if bestowed 
on the cultivation of the land, produce a 
yield in excess of what he consumes; the 
capital created in this way is again applied 
to the improvement of the land, which in 
return provides occupation and suste- 
nance, together with a fair interest on the 
capital and labor expended. Itis, surely, a 
great testimony to the industry and success 
of our people in husbandry, if an ordinary 
workman earns on the average five times 
as much as he with a small family need 
expend! I think a good deal of sound 
reasoning could be founded on this fact 
alone. From the very earliest times great 
importance has been attached to encour- 
aging agriculture, and to rendering it more 
profitable by extensive systems of irriga- 
tion. The emperor and the empress every 
year preside, the former at agricultural 
festivals and the latter at those connected 
with the cultivation of silk; they show 
themselves to the public, and receive ova- 
tions. On these occasions the emperor 
himself follows the plough; and the em- 
press, taking a cocoon, spins off the silk 
as an example to the people. Then they 
both, as the parents of this great agricul- 
tural family, distribute prizes and rewards 
by way of encouraging their thrifty and 
industrious children. 

Statistics are often very valuable aids 
to the proper understanding of the actual 
state of affairs ina country. The follow- 
ing statistical figures will speak for them- 
selves ; and though they are only approxi- 
mate, they are not exaggerated. The total 
value of our cultivated land now exceeds 
the sum of seventy-two thousand million 
pounds sterling ; this sum, divided among 
four hundred million inhabitants, leaves to 
each individual the sum of £180. A single 
family, on the average, consists of six to 
seven people; this would give the family 
a capital of £1,080, and as money is at 
least six times as valuable in China as in 
the West, and without even considering 
the great domestic economy where there 
is joint family life, the sum of at least 
£6,000 would, according to Western ideas 
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of value, represent the average capital in 
land at the disposal of a family of six 
members. 

The government in every possible way 
encourages agriculture, and has instilled 
zeal and passionate love of husbandry into 
its subjects. Extracts from the Holy 
Edict published in 1671 by the emperor 
Khang-Hsi, and commented by his suc- 
cessor, Yung-Cheng, in 1724, may be of 
interest. 

The fourth maxim of the Holy Edict 
says: “ Hold in honor agriculture and the 
cultivation of the mulberry-tree.” And in 
the commentary the following sentences 
occur :— 

“The most essential things for the 
maintenance of a people are food and 
clothing ; both are obtained by the culti- 
vation of the land and the mulberry-tree ; 
every man who does not cultivate will 
feel hungry, every woman who does not 
weave will feel the cold. 

“, ,. By the natural order of things, 
nourishment and clothing are produced 
by the soil, matured by the seasons and 
gathered by labor; if the least negligence 
is allowed in these fundamental occupa- 
tions, it amounts to delivering oneself 
passively to misery. 

“,. . . Most provinces are not favorable 
for the cultivation of the mulberry-tree 
and the breeding of the silk-worm; but 
hemp and cotton are grown there, which 
can be woven or plaited. The vestments 
so obtained are, it is true, different, but 
the occupation is nevertheless analogous 
to the cultivation of the mulberry-tree. 

“ May you, O my people, apply yourself 
with all energy to the cultivation of the 
soil and the mulberry-tree! Do not reject 
lightly your fields and gardens, if per- 
chance one season has proved unproduc- 
tive! Do not hanker after the extraordi- 
nary gains and the large profits of 
commerce, and do not change all of a sud- 
den your traditional occupation. 

“And you, soldiers, remember that the 
pay you receive every month and your 
rations out of the public granaries are both 
derived from the people, .. . every thread 
in your uniforms, every grain of your rice, 
is the product of agriculture and the culti- 
vation of the mulberry-tree. It is there- 
fore your duty to protect the people, so that 
they may devote all their energies to the 
cultivation of the soil and the mulberry. 

“Let the husbandman not quit his 
plough,” proceeds the emperor, “and let 
not luxury and the love of gold and gems 
cause you to neglect the soil and the mul- 
berry.” 
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I should have liked to describe State 
administration more in detail than I have 
done, to speak of the granaries established 
in every province to counteract the danger 
of famines, and especially to have given 
a consecutive history of the present mar- 
vellous system of canalization and irriga- 
tion in our country; how our means of 
communication are of an unrivalled per- 
fection and cheapness, through the me- 
dium of our rivers and canals, and how 
these same rivers are used for the fertil- 
ization of the whole country, and give rise 
to an extensive system‘ of pisciculture 
throughout the empire. The space at my 
disposal does not, however, allow me to 
follow my inclination this time; but my 
utmost expectations will be realized, if I 
have succeeded in freeing the reader from 
his prejudices regarding China and the 
Chinese, and if I have induced him to take 
an interest in the most ancient civilization 
of the world. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE IDYLL OF BROOK FARM. 


“* DOES any one know what has become 
of Vanessa Conway this season?” 

Such was the question that one spring, 
some years ago, was frequently handed 
about with the afternoon teacups at the 
social gatherings of a certain set in the 
south-west of London. A wealthy, artistic, 
tolerably fashionable set ; though perhaps 
not quite so near the centre of the fash- 
ionable world as it supposed itself to be. 

“Oh! do you not know?” some one 
would answer. “She is in villeggiatura, 
somewhere in the north, near the place 
that used to belong to her people. She 
seemed to think that she would enjoy the 
rest and quiet —for I believe it is guzte 
in the depths of the country. But I should 
think she must be tired of it by this time.” 

Such was the answer for the general 
public. In smaller conclave those who 
were in the secret would murmur: “ You 
know dear Vanessa does not get on Zoo 
well with her aunt and cousins, she would 
never live with them if she could afford 
ever so small an establishment of her own. 
And last winter the friction was a little 
too much; so that she was very glad in 
the spring to get Dr. Waring to say that 
rest and change would be better for her 
than the London season. Poor Vanessa! 
I am sorry for her to be banished, for in 
her heart she likes a little gaiety as much 
as any of us,” 





Meanwhile the season passed on, and 
presently those who, a few weeks before, 
had found it impossible to live out of 
London, discovered that it was impossible 
to live zz it, and fled, as if pursued by the 
plague, to the furthest point to which their 
funds would carry them. 

And still Vanessa Conway did not join 
her aunt and cousins at Scarborough, or 
help to discuss and complicate their plans 
for a cheap and yet distinguished resort for 
the winter months. Even the letters had 
ceased, by means of which she had at first 
kept her lady friends aware that she was 
still alive, though doomed to vegetate in 
the country; and her acquaintance might 
have begun seriously to wonder what had 
become of her — but that they were be- 
ginning, with the usual happy result of 
long absence, to forget her very exist- 
ence. 

It was but poetical justice, after all, for 
they could hardly have forgotten her more 
completely than she had forgotten them, 
by the time the long, sweet summer had 
worn itself away in the green stillness of 
Brook Farm. 

Long? Nay! it had not been long, 


‘though the hours had danced round the 


‘dial to no more exciting music than that 
of lark and thrush and blackcap, or the 
whisper of winds among tall daisies and 
clover and the long grass ripe for the 
scythe, or the trickling murmur of the 
brook in its deep channel among the 
mossy stones. 

No! that had been the shortest summer 
Vanessa Conway would ever know, though 
the sunny days had lasted, almost un- 
broken, from the meeting of May and 
June till now that August was just over, 
and the harvest half gathered in. 

For beauty mingled with sadness, there 
is surely nothing like these evenings in 
early autumn, when the trees are -hardly 
turning color and the flowers hardly be- 
ginning to fade, when the level sunbeams 
are warmer and more mellow than those 
of spring; and yet over all hangs a faint 
suggestion of change and decay and death, 
a hint that all the glow and color of “the 
heaped autumn’s wealth,” is but nature’s 
final revel before winter’s long fast and 
mourning. 

Brook Farm at any rate looked at its 
loveliest in the red sunset glow of the 
early September evening. Down by the 
pond at the bottom of the garden the 
shadows were deepening already, making 
its waters look dark and deep, save where 
they caught a faint golden reflection from 
the clouds overhead. 
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A close-clipped yew-tree down by the 
waterside, forming a shelter for the low 
garden bench, and a dark background for 
the slender, girlish figure seated there, 
and the fair, close-cropped head of a 
young man on the moss-covered log at her 
feet. Rows of tall sunflowers, with their 
backs to the dark-red, lichen-covered wall, 
and with all their bright faces turned one 
way as if to hear what those two are say- 
ing. Tangled masses of raspberry and 
currant bushes, neglected now, as things 
and people are apt to be when nothing 
more is to be expected from them. Mossy- 
stemmed apple-trees, bending with ripen- 
ing fruit; and grassy paths where you 
must stoop to pass beneath them. And 
beyond all the grey front of the beautiful 
old manor-house, with its diamond-latticed, 
heavily mullioned windows peering out 
from beneath the eaves like dim, kindly 
eyes from under eyebrows grey with age. 

Oh! for a painter to draw all this, and 
those two figures in the foreground, and 
send it to the Academy, labelled “ Love’s 
Young Dream,” or some such original 
title. 

Only it would be awkward for Vanessa 
Conway if he were artist enough to make 
such a likeness of her as should be recog- 
nizable by her friends. 

“* My dear,” one of them might say to 
another, “I cannot believe that Vanessa 
would be so indiscreet. She assured me 
that there was mo one in the neighborhood 
but the young man of the farm where she 
was lodging.” 

It was indeed “the young man of the 
farm” —that is to say, the owner of the 
old manor-house and its surrounding acres 
— who was sitting now at Vanessa’s feet, 
looking up at her with eyes whose secret 
was not hard to read. 

When Miss Conway resolved to spend 
that summer at the old farmhouse which 
she remembered so well from her earliest 
childish days, she made up her mind that 
its mistress, Mrs. Alleyne, despite her 
rough, work-hardened hands and provin- 
cial accent, and the constant supervision 
which she exercised over her rough farm- 
servants, must be treated as a lady and an 
equal. This much it seemed to her she 
owed to the respect with which she had 
always heard her father and mother speak 
of their humbler neighbor; and to her 
surprise and pleasure she had found no 
strain or effort in so doing, since Mrs. 
Alleyne was a lady, despite the disadvan- 
tages just alluded to. 

When the young lady found that there 
was a grown-up son in the case, she was 
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not so sure about treating Aim as a gen- 
tleman. But George Alleyne gave her no 
choice. There was no mistake about his 
gentility, though he, too, spoke in some- 
what provincial fashion, and might be 
seen occasionally at work in his shirt- 
sleeves, and had had no better education 
than the grammar school of the little mar- 
ket town could afford. 

He had proved himself a gentleman by 
the way in which he let her alone when 
she did not want him, by the unobtrusive 
courtesy with which he gave her help and 
companionship -when she needed them; 
by the way in which he had kept a bridle 
on his tongue, never letting it confess the 
admiration that his looks could not but 
betray, and by the self-restraint with 
which he accepted the intimacy into which 
they had gradually drifted. 

And so—and so—it was more than 
three months since first they met, and 
Vanessa Conway, the proud and ambi- 
tious, who knew what love and lovers 
meant, and who had held herself hitherto 
a prize too high for any man to reach, was 
suffering this young yeoman farmer to sit 
at her feet, and look at her with eyes 
whose meaning she could not mistake. 

Perhaps the gulf between them was too 
deep and too shadowy for him to realize 
it. Certainly there was worship, but no 
despair or fear, in his bold grey eyes ; and 
his voice did not tremble as he went on 
explaining some matter of great impor- 
tance, at least to himself. 

“I know that times are altered,” he was 
saying. “My mother would never be 
happy to change her ways, but I should 
never expect my — wife —to — work as 
she has done. I am better off now than 
my father was, and I hope to be better off 
still. If I were — married, I should keep 
a different kind of servants, and my wife 
need never soil her hands unless she 
wished, or do anything but just give her 
orders and have them obeyed. It isa very 
quiet place — very quiet for any one that’s 
been used to a gay life. But it is very 
pretty — at least I think so—and it might 
be made prettier still.” 

There had never been a word of direct 
“ love-making ” between these two, as yet. 

It was quite open to Vanessa, with a 
lift of her delicate eyebrows, to ask in 
what the prospects of the future Mrs. 
George Alleyne could be supposed to 
interest her. But she said nothing of the 


kind. She was thinking over the picture 
that his words had conjured up before her, 
trying to realize such a life as that of 
which he was thinking, even wondering 
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whether she could not lead such a life — 
as a delicate lady, leaning back in her 
cushioned pew and listening to a sermon 
on the early Christians, wonders whether 
she, too, could have faced the lions in the 
amphitheatre. 

Happily for the gentle enthusiast, she 
has not to make the choice. But Vanes- 
sa’s instinct warned her that the time when 
she must choose was very near; that de- 
spite the young man’s chivalrous percep- 
tign of, and submission to, her wishes, the 
moment must come when she could no 
longer hold him aloof, when he would 
speak and she must hear. 

Oh! for the spring again, when the 
roses were just breaking into bud and the 
birds were nesting, and they two just 
learning to know each other and her pulse 
to thrill pleasantly at the veiled meaning 
of his looks! Now the roses were faded, 
and the fledglings had left the empty nests, 
and the yellow leaves were beginning to 
drop into the brown water ; and there must 
be explanations, reproaches, partings ! 
The price of that happy summer had still 
to be paid, and Vanessa realized, with a 
little sinking of the heart, that it was not 
even reckoned up as yet. 

She was like one who has been playing 
with edged tools, and feels a sudden gash, 
and closes the hand sharply upon the 
wound; feels no pain as yet, but dare not 
unclose the palm to see how deep the cut 
goes, and maybe start it bleeding. 

There were just three courses open to 
her. 

She might marry George Alleyne, since 
there was no one who had the right to do 
more than hold up hands of horror and 
astonishment. Marry him, and make the 
best of a life that, at best, must be narrow 
and homely, and full of restrictions — the 
princess turned goose-girl once for all, 
with no possibiiity of ever treading palace 
floors again. 

Or she might confess to him honestly 
that she had trifled with him and with 
herself; that though she could have loved 
him well, yet she could not find love 
enough ; could not give up for him the 
life to which she had been born and bred, 
a life so different from his that he could 
never even understand its attraction. 

Or, if her pride found that too hard, she 
might laugh in his face when the hour of 
confession came; might ask him, with 
delicately hinted scorn, how he could so 
far have forgotten the difference between 
them, or have misunderstood the kindness 
which she had not been afraid to show to 
one so far beneath her. 
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Three ways to choose between, and yet 
it was so hard to choose — so hard to tell 
what it was that she herself desired most. 

He was looking at her hands now — the 
little white hands that lay so still upon her 
lap —and speaking rather dreamily. 

“T don’t know what love counts for in a 
great lady’s life. With women in our rank 
of life they say it counts for a great deal. 
I don’t even know what a lady would have 
to give up in renouncing the great world. 
What do you think, Miss Conway? Would 
it be worth — any one’s — while to do it, 
for the sake of being loved as no woman 
ever was loved before ?” 

His eyes went up from her hands to her 
face, and she rose suddenly to her feet, 
feeling that the question was coming too 
near, and that she was not ready for it. 

“ That is too deep a question to be has- 
tily answered,” she said lightly, turning 
away. “I am going back to the house. 
I will be responsible for no more time 
wasted in this delightful Sleepy Hollow.” 

He followed her close, lifting the apple 
branches that bent too low over the mossy 
path, and bending back the tangled bushes 
where they had fallen forward. The upper 
part of the garden was free from these 
encumbrances, and perhaps he hoped to 
make another opportunity for speech 
there ; but fate was on Vanessa’s side, for 
before they reached it two little girls in. 
pink pinafores and white sun-bonnets 
came demurely down a side walk. 

“Oh, Miss Conway,” cried the elder, 
seizing the hand that the young lady 
thankfully held out to her, “didn’t you 
want to see the new lot of kittens?” 

“Of course I do,” answered Vanessa, 
looking kindly on the children as they 
clung to her. 

“Oh, then George will come and help 
us, won’t you, George? The old cat has 
taken thera up in the big loft, and we can’t 
get up there.” 

Vanessa Conway was not foolish enough 
to let fate’s obvious interposition on her 
behalf be wasted. She took care to keep 
the children by her side for the rest of the 
evening; yet all the while, as she peered 
with them into darkening barn or byre, or 
held the kittens’ soft fur against her softer 
cheek, she was not unconscious of, or dis- 
pleased with, the wistful eyes that followed 
her every movement. 

Decidedly it was pleasant to be so loved. 
How much was it worth? Worth more 
than that wandering life with her aunt and 
cousins, of which she had been so often 
weary — that she could well believe. 

But was it worth the sacrifice of that 
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future that had loomed so often before 
her, vaguely splendid, in her day dreams? 
That was more hard to say, a question 
that she would rather not answer, at least 
until the night had brought counsel. 

Perhaps, as the three sat together that 
night in the old-fashioned, low-ceiled per- 
lor, George Alleyne was too busy in watch- 
ing his lady’s face tc pay much heed to his 
mother’s conversation. Indeed, there was 
not much to take the attention in that gen- 
tle, involved, easy flow of trivialities. 

And yet, if he had but known it, her talk 
was helping to settle his future destiny. 
It may be that if good Mrs. Alleyne’s well- 
meant speeches had been less dull and 
homely, less suggestive of a life bounded 
on all sides by the narrow limits of arural 
district, Vanessa Conway’s meditations 
that night might have taken a different 
turn. 

“ T could not do it!” she said to herself, 
when she found herself alone at last in the 
white-draped, sweet-scented * guest-cham- 
ber,” where the young September moon 
made fine lattice-work of shadows on the 
oaken floor. “I could not doit! I should 
grow like her, and die of dulness and 
weariness of myself, and of my own small 
thoughts. I could not work like her, he 
would not expect it — but the work is the 
one thing that makes life dignified and 
worth having in her eyes. It stands to 
her in place of art and music, in place of 
society and the life and stir of the world, 
and all that I should have to give up if 
No! I must break away from here, 
and see if there is no charm in Brighton 
or Paris or London that will help me to 
forget this summer. He will despise me! 
To love a man, and to give him up for the 
sake of the last new picture and the new- 
est style of dress — for the sake of balls 
and parties and the latest thing in polite 
conversation —for the sake of being ‘in 
the world.’ Ishould despise myself if I 
thought it was so with me! But why 
should | think that I am in love with him? 
A summer’s acquaintance, not my equal 
— one whom the men that I have known 
would despise as a mere country bump- 
kin. They had better not tell him so, 
though, or he would kill some of them! 
No! Iam not in love with him. It has 
been a flirtation, I suppose. Wiser girls 





than I have had flirtations, and got over 
them. And as for him, he will marry some 
farmer’s daughter, and she will make him 
a useful wife, and he will thank his stars 
that the fine lady laughed at him and let 
him go.” 

She was looking out upon the tangled 
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garden where they had lingered so often 
together; and a little shudder came over 
her as the word “ flirjation ” crossed her 
mind. She was wilfully profaning mem- 
ories that might have bone holy as her 
childish prayers, and sweet as no dream 
can ever be but one. Like some votary of 
Notre Dame de bon secours who has made 
a vow the keeping of which seems to cost 
too much, and who says boldly to herself, 
“What does it matter after all? It is but 
a huge doll in a blue satin frock!” so 
Vanessa Conway was fain to tear down 
and deface her own ideal of true love, lest 
it should force her to a sacrifice for which 
she had not courage. 

Meanwhile, beneath those trees, the 
tops of which were just visible from her, 
window in the moonlight, her lover was 
lying on the mossy grass, his face bent 
down upon his clasped hands, on the spot 
where her foot had rested. 

“Willit be yes or no—yes or no?” he 
was debating within himself; and could 
not realize either. “Yes” seemed bliss 
too great to be conceived, and “ Vo” was 
chaos come again. 

The time before he knew her, when 
work had been satisfying to his soul, when 
every girl who smiled upon him had 
seemed a possible queen—that time 
seemed centuries past. She had smiled 
upon him, and they were all hers now; 
the brightness of the sunshine, the pride 
of strength, and the glamour of shy, wist- 
ful glances. If it pleased her to depart 
she would take them all with her. Ay! 
and more, perhaps, than he dreamed of as 
yet: love of work, trust in womanhood, 
faith in goodness and truth. 

“ She will not go,” said George Alleyne 
to himself, kissing the sod where her foot 
had rested. ‘She knew long since that I 
loved her, and she must have known that 
love would make me bold enough to look 
up ever to her. She will not go now /” 

Vanessa rose the next morning feeling 
a little more firm in her resolution than 
before she slept. There is something in 
the clear morning light that lends itself 
to hard, practical views of life and its 
issues; and there was a touch of frost 
in the air, a grey, misty look in the sun- 
shine that seemed to remind her that the 
summer was indeed over, and her brief, 
bright idyll with it—that the play was 
played out, and had been only a comedi- 
etta after all. 

She rarely saw the young owner of the 
farm at the breakfast table. He was gen- 
erally far away in the fields by the time 
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she made her appearance, and Mrs, Al- 
leyne had been for an hour or two looking 
to the ways of her household, and merely 
took a second breakfast out of compliment 
to her guest. 

A bunch of flowers lay by Vanessa’s 
plate, and she was fain to assume that one 
of the little girls had put it there before 
they went to school. But she might have 
remembered that those Gloire de Dijon 
roses had climbed too high for ten years 
old or even eleven to reach; and so re- 
membering, she should have refrained 
from fastening them in her bosom when 
she rose from the table. 

Vanessa’s morning occupations at 
Brook Farm were never very settled, but 
this morning neither books, nor work, nor 
letter-writing could hold her for five min- 
utes atatime. She took her hat at last, 
and went out by the farmyard gate, calling 
to Watch, the collie; purposely left at 
home, as she could not but guess, because 
she had once said that she liked him fora 
companion in her walks. 

The field paths seemed to tempt her, 
and she wandered on, lost in thought, yet 
glancing here and there, and pausing now 
and then to listen. 

“Tf I were to meet him,” she was say- 
ing to herself. “I have made up my mind 
now. If I were to meet himand he should 
speak, I could answer him now, and have 
done with itall. It is time it was over.” 

On she went, “by hedgerow elms and 
hillocks green,” till, lifting her eyes, she 
saw at the farther end of a long field a 
brown strip of newly turned fallow, and a 
little group of three or four men standing 
by the team of dapple-grey horses near 
the head of the furrow. It was too far off 
to tell whether George Alleyne was 
amongst them, but at the possibility Va- 
nessa’s nerve failed her, and she turned 
aside and climbed a stile that led into 
another field, wondering if his eyes were 
keener than her own, and half hoping that 
he would zof see and come to her. The 
field was dotted here and there with trees, 
and at the further end of it was a shed, 
near which her experience told her that 
she would probably find another gate and 
a way out that would lead her to the other 
side of the hill. 

Watch was bounding on before her as 
usual, and presently began to bark furi- 
ously, but she was too full of her own 
thoughts-to heed him. The barking went 
on, however; mingled with angry growls, 
and in a moment or two he drew back to 
her side, either to protect her or to be 
himself protected, and Vanessa looked up 
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with a start and saw what moved the dog’s 
wrath and fear, 

She had her own share of courage, but 
her heart gave a sudden leap as she recog- 
nized the great bull, Prince, whose vast 
brindled head and sullen majesty of de- 
meanor she had admired the other day, 
looking over a wall by George Alleyne’s 
side. He was moving towards her, but 
hardly beyond a walk, and her eyes meas- 
ured the distance between herself and the 
huge brute, and then the space that lay 
between her and the shed. 

“ Quiet, Watch, quiet; come in!” she 
cried, a little breathlessly, and had to 
exert all her self-control to walk on in- 
stead of running. 

Prince drew a little nearer, with sullenly 
lowered horns; and Watch, despite, her 
call, sprang forward, barking defiance, 
then retreated to her side again as his 
enemy came on. 

The bull shook his head and lowered it 
again, quickening his pace to a slow trot 
and then to a lumbering gallop; and Va- 
nessa looked again at the shed, and won- 
dered in a flash of half-despairing thought, 
whether her utmost speed could bring her 
there in time. 

A shout rang out in the distance ; justas 
Watch sprang forward again and diverted 
Prince’s attention for a moment even 
while inflaming his wrath. There was a 
sound of flying feet across the grass, and 
a voice close to Vanessa’s elbow cried, 
“Bravely done! Run now, get to the 
shed —and shut the door.” 

She obeyed, but the instant her trem- 
bling feet had borne her as far as the 
threshold she paused and turned to look. 

George Alleyne had nothing in his hand 
but a slender ash-stick, but this was not 
the first time that he had pitted his cour- 
age and coolness against the bull’s stupid 
rage; and Prince knew his master. He 
had thrown himself between Prince and 
Vanessa as he ordered her to take to 
flight, but had dodged the first heavy 
onset, and dealt a stinging blow that was 
not without effect. The bull half turned 
to retreat, then turned again, and stood for 
a moment pawing the ground in savage 
indecision. 

The young man lifted the whistle that 
hung from his chain, and blew a long, 
shrill call. 

“Here! Dick! Tom!” he shouted, 
never taking his gaze from the bull’s small, 
fiery eyes. “Help here!” 

He made a step or two forward, holding 
up his stick,and Prince backed a step or 
two, lowering his head. 
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There was an answering shout from the 
men, as they struggled through the hedge 
that he had leapt just before; and George 
Alleyne turned his head for one moment 
and glanced over his shoulder towards the 
shed door. 

And then —and then came a desperate, 
thundering rush, before which the young 
man’s defence went down like a blade of 
grass before the hurricane, and Vanessa 
thrust to the heavy door, and fell on her 
knees behind it, and clasped her hands 
over her ears. 

She heard, in spite of her closed ears — 
heard what would haunt her dreams for 
many a year—men’s voices shouting — 
Watch’s sharp, eager bark, and the bull’s 
deep, angry bellowing. 

Did it last for moments—or hours? 
She never knew; only that by-and-by 
there was silence, and she rose up and 
opened the door. 

Prince was driven into the field beyond, 
and three men were gathered round some- 
thing that lay on the grass. She would 
have gone to them, but her feet failed her, 
and she stood still, leaning against the 
door. 

“Let us take him in there,” she heard 
one of the men say. “There’s a bit of 
clean straw there in the corner,” and then 
he caught sight of her, and his face 
changed. 

“Miss!” he said very gently, coming 
forward, “ you’d best not stay here. Will 
you be going down to the house? and tell 
them there’s been an accident.” 

“No,” she answered, with colorless 
lips. ‘ Bring him in here, and let me see 
if there is anything that I can do.” 

He shook his head, and looked back to 
where the others were already lifting up 
their helpless burden. 

“Turn away your head for a minute, 
anyway,” he urged, beginning to strip off 
his coat; and Vanessa moved back, and 
sat down upon the straw that lay beside 
the wall. 

*“‘ Lay his head here upon my knee,” she 
said, looking away as she was bidden, and 
speaking very quietly. ‘“ He will lie more 
easily so.” 

And in a moment more they laid him as 
she bade, and she looked down upon her 
lover’s face. His eyes were closed, and 
there was a little bruise upon the forehead, 
and two or three drops of blood upon the 
lips. The laborer’s coat covered him 
almost to the chin, and the man stooped 
down and adjusted it with hands that 
trembled like a leaf, leaving nothing to be 
seen but the right hand and arm. 
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“ Now!” he said, seeming to gather his 
wits together, “‘you, Dick, cut across 
there to Widow Jones’s at the lane-end. I 
saw the doctor go along that way a quarter 
of an hour since, and he’s maybe there 
still. Tom! get back to them horses. 
They'll be doing themselves a mischief ; 
and one ill job won’t mend another.” 

The younger men obeyed him, and 
Vanessa looked up appealingly into his 
rugged, sensible face. 

“Is there any water near here?” she 
asked with white lips. ‘Could you get 
some ?” 

“T’ll try,” he answered. ‘ But for pity’s 
sake, miss, keep still, and don’t shift that 
coat!” 

He hurried away, and Vanessa “kept 
still,” hardly breathing, feeling as though 
nothing would ever move her from that 
frozen stillness any more. 

It was not really long before he was 
back again, carrying his hat dripping with 
water ; and Vanessa took it, and began to 
sprinkle that still face with deft, cold fin- 
gers that hardly trembled. 

“His mother!” she said, looking up 
after a moment with a catch in her voice. 
“ Ought you not to fetch Mrs. Alleyne?” 

* T doubt it’s no use,” answered the man 
sadly. “He’s gone! or he will be gone 
before she could get here.” 

“No! no!” she answered passionately. 
“ Look, he is coming to himself now. He 
will want her. Oh, go quickly and fetch 
his mother.” 

“You don’t know, miss,” he answered 
with a shake of the head. “ But there, I 
dare say it would be a satisfaction to her 
to try.” And with that he turned reluc- 
tantly and left the shed, just as a strug- 
gling breath parted those locked lips, and 
George Alleyne slowly opened his eyes 
and looked vaguely round the bare, rugged 
walls. 

Full consciousness flashed into his look 
as it met the lovely, anxious face bending 
over him. 

“You are — not hurt?” he gasped, his 
breath hard drawn, as if between keen 
stabs of pain. 

“Qh, no, no — but you?” 

He was silent a moment, and his eyes 
seemed to feast themselves upon her face, 
then wandered away, and then returned 
again. 

“ ] think that old Prince and I have had 
our last fight,” he said at last, very slowly, 
with a pause between each word. ‘“ Poor 


mother ! she never liked my keeping him. 
But I was — rather fond of him.” 
His lips were white with anguish, but 
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they almost smiled, and in his eyes the 
smile was full-grown. 

“ And it was for me,” she cried passion- 
ately, “for #e —and I shall never forgive 
myself!” 

“Ts it not that — that makes it easy?” 
he asked, still slowly and faintly, but with 
gathering earnestness. “I had a question 
to ask you. You know what it was. Give 
me an answer — now.” 

Her eyes were drawn to his, and did not 
waver. Into her face, that had been as 
pale as his own, a faint flush grew and 
deepened, but she was silent. 

“ You knew,” he said. “I might once 
have been afraid to speak, but I am not 
afraid now. I love you! Could you have 
loved me — if 2s 

Where was Vanessa’s philosophy of 
flirtation now? The light, laughing an- 
swer that was to shake off this passionate, 
inconvenient emotion, and leave her free ? 

She bent her proud head; her lips 
touched his —her lips that no man had 
ever touched before. 

“TI could—Ido!” she said. “If only 
I could die with you —or if you had never 
seen my face!” 

He made an effort to move, an effort 
checked by weakness and mortal agony; 
but the look of utter beatitude conquered 
that of physical pain. Never was such a 
look seen on face of man, save when there 
was “ Death at the heart, with the heart’s 
desire.” 

“T think,” he said, in a hardly audible 
whisper, “life could hardly have been 
sweeter — than to die — like this!” 

There was a silence. Vanessa’s eyes 
were dim with slow, bitter tears, as full of 
shame as of sorrow. The look of bliss on 
that white, death-like face smote her like 
a sword. Death was making that bliss 
eternal, but what would life have done? 
Death was more kind than she had been, 
and she had no rigut even to grieve. 

Only his long-drawn, panting breath 
broke the utter stillness, and she lifted 
her eyes, looking for the help that was so 
long in coming, and noticed how one 
bough of the nearest tree had changed its 
tint from green to yellow, and wondered 
why that one should change before the 
rest; and never after could see the first 
hues of autumn without a recollected 
pang. 

“Tt grows cold,” he sighed at last ; and 
that change had come over his voice for 
which there is no name, but which some 
of us know too well. “Is it evening al- 
ready? Father, are you there? He will 
be gone. I shall never get there in time 
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to say good-bye. Nay! I forgot. Itis I 
that must go!” 

The one hand that he could stir moved 
restlessly, as if groping in the dark for 
something, and Vanessa’s cold, tremblin 
fingers met and held it. But she foun 
no word to say. 

“I mustn’t go yet. I can’t go— yet,” 
he sighed again, with thoughts all astray. 
“ The wheat is out in the Longacres ; they 
will never get it in without me. And 
there is mother. I promised father that I 
would take care of mother — and the little 
ones.” 

The wistful tones thrilled Vanessa’s 
heart with a pang too keen for tears, but 
still she did not speak. The life that she 
had led hitherto had taught her nothing 
that could avail her or him in the face 
of this dark gulf that yawned suddenly 
across the sunshiny path that they two 
had walked together. 

“ Are you afraid ? ” she asked in a shud- 
dering whisper, pressing the hand she 
held; and her voice and touch recalled 
him to the present as nothing else could 
have done. 

“Afraid? No!” he answered, speak- 
ing more and more slowly, but with re- 
solve that triumphed over pain. “ Don’t 
be—so sorry. I ought to have done bet- 
ter — but 7am sorry —and I think — He 
knows. If you had not loved me, I might 
well have gone to ruin— body and soul. 
But now — life has been so good — and 
death is better. No!—I am not afraid 
— sweetheart.” 

The last words came so faintly that 
Vanessa must bend her head to listen. 
The eyes that sought hers were full of 
gladness, even while the death shadow 
darkened in them. Of gladness and en- 
treaty and she stooped, answering the 
look, and their lips met in one long fare- 
well kiss. 

“ Don’t — forget !” 

“My own love, my dear love, I never 
will!” 

The play was over indeed, but the cur- 
tain was rung down upon no comedietta 
after all; but a ‘scene from the great mys- 
tery-play of Love and Death, which is as 
old as this old world, and too sacred for 
sadness. 

Vanessa Conway had no confidante ; 
she made no moan and wore no willow, 
and held her old place in the world for 
more than one season after that. 

By-and-by she found courage to take 
her life into her own hands, and shaped it 
into something very different from her girl- 
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ish dreams— more satisfactory, if less 
brilliant. 

But she was never married, though more 
than one man may have wished to melt 
that graceful friendly coolness of hers into 
something warmer., 

One man had loved her, and died for 
her; and no living man could ever rival 
the lover whom death kept forever young 
and true. 

If he had lived — who can say ? — life 
and circumstance might well have been 
too hard for them both. But Death kept 
her also true to the promise once given. 
She “ never forgot.” 

HELEN SHIPTON. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MADAME. 


OF all the fair ladies whose portraits we 
saw in the Stuart Exhibition none has a 
stronger claim on our interest than Hen- 
rietta Duchess of Orleans. Madame, to 
call her by the more familiar name, be- 
longs so entirely to France by her educa- 
tion and marriage that we are apt to forget 
the share we have in her. We think of 
her only as the wife of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s brother, the Madame of Bossuet’s 
“* Oraison,”’ and need to be reminded that 
she was a royal princessof England. Yet 
Mignard’s portraits, for all their French 
prettiness, reveal her birth. The long, 
oval face, the thin, straight nose, the 
arched brows, the eyes and hair, all bear 
a strong likeness to the kingly features 
which Vandyke has immortalized. And 
in spite of the liveliness of manner and 
light-hearted gaiety which she inherited 
from her mother, her character was, we 
are inclined to think, more that of a 
Stuart than a Bourbon. Certainly she 
possessed in a supreme degree the gift of 
drawing out the sympathies of those 
about her which was so marked a charac- 
teristic of all her ill-fated race. She had 
many rivals and not a few enemies, but no 
one was ever more faithfully served and 
tenderly loved in life or more deeply and 
enduringly lamented in death. 

The romance of Madame’s life begins 
from her cradle. She was born at Exeter, 
in 1644, at a critical moment of the Civil 
War. Two months before, on the eve of 
the battle of Newbury, Queen Henrietta 
Maria had parted for the last time on earth 
from her husband, and had reached the 
loyal capital of the West in the most for- 
lorn condition. The little princess who 





was born on June 16th, received the name 
of Henrietta Anne after the queen regent 
of France, Anne of Austria, who had sent 
over her own nurse with liberal supplies 
to her distressed sister-in-law. Before she 
was a fortnight old the approach of Essex 
with his beleaguering army forced the 
queen to leave Exeter and embark for 
France, after narrowly escaping the hands 
of the Parliamentarian troopers. Ten 
days later the king marched to the relief 
of the besieged city, and found his little 
daughter left in charge of Lady Morton, a 
member of the Villiers family. Soon 
afterwards she was removed to the palace 
at Oatlands, where she remained until 
1646, when Parliament ordered her to be 
transferred with her elder brother and 
sister to the care of Lord Northumber- 
land. This, however, Lady Morton was 
determined to prevent. She disguised 
herself as a French maidservant, dressed 
the little Henrietta in the rags of a beg- 
gar boy, and with her on her shoulders 
walked to Dover, in spite of the remon- 
strance of the high-spirited child, who 
exclaimed that she was no beggar boy but 
a royal princess. Fortunately her protes- 
tations passed unnoticed. Her brave at- 
tendant embarked safely on board the 
packet-boat to Calais, and a few days 
afterwards placed the child once more in 
her mother’s arms. Henrietta Maria’s 
confessor, Pére Gamache, Madame de 
Motteville, and Clarendon all record this 
adventurous escape, and Lady Morton’s 
devotion became the subject of a sonnet 
by Waller and supplied Bossuet with an 
eloquent passage in his funeral oration on 
the widow of Charles the First. But the 
hardships to which the young princess 
was exposed were not yet ended. During 
the siege of Paris in the wars of the 
Fronde, Henrietta Maria was shut up in 
the Louvre, where she was found one win- 
try day by Cardinal de Retz, sitting by 
her little daughter’s bedside. Their last 
faggot had been burnt and they had no 
money to buy any more firewood, Struck 
with horror at the situation, the cardinal 
hastened to plead the cause of the exiled 
queen before the assembled Parliament, 
and a sum of twenty thousand livres was 
voted for the relief of Henry the Fourth’s 
daughter. Asa rule, however, the wants 
of the English royal family were liberally 
supplied by the queen regent, whose heart 
was touched by the sight of their misfor- 
tune and who treated Princess Henrietta 
with marked affection. 

This “ child of benediction,” as she was 
called by her fond mother, was brought 
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up in the Roman Catholic religion, and in 
her education the ecclesiastics who sur- 
rounded Henrietta Maria found consola- 
tion for the failure of their efforts to 
convert the young king and his brother. 
While still a child Henrietta was taken 
to hear Pére Gamache catechize in the 
chapel of the Louvre, and was greatly 
distressed because she could not induce 
her dear Madame Morton to yield to his 
arguments. “I begin by embracing my 
governess,” she would tell the queen. “I 
clasp her round the neck, I kiss her many 
times, I say, ‘Do be converted, Madame 
Morton! Bea Catholic! Father Cyprian 
says you must be a Catholic to be saved. 
You have heard him as wellasI. Be then 
a Catholic, ma bonne dame.” 

But Lady Morton was too staunch a 
Protestant to be won over even by those 
caresses, and soon the little princess her- 
self was removed from her care and en- 
trusted for her education to the nuns of 
Chaillot, a convent on the banks of the 
Seine near Paris which had become the 
widowed queen’s favorite retreat. As she 
grew older Anne of Austria seriously en- 
tertained thoughts of marrying her to her 
own son, the young king of France. Louis, 
however, was already enamored of Car- 
dinal Mazarin’s niece, and despised the 
pale, thin girl who made so poor a figure 
by the side of these brilliant Italian 
beauties. At a ball given by the queen 
regent where the princess of England, 
then eleven years of age, appeared for the 
first time, and his mother told him to 
open the dance with his cousin, he said 
sulkily that he did not like little girls. 
Henrietta Maria, in her anxiety to avert 
the young monarch’s displeasure, declared 
that her daughter was too young to dance, 
and had moreover hurt her foot. Upon 
which Anne of Austria, not to be outdone 
in courtesy, insisted that since her niece 
could not dance, the king should take no 
partner of inferior rank. 

This was not the only affront which the 
royal exiles had to swallow at the French 
court. Mademoiselle, Za Grande Made- 
moiselle, the daughter of the king’s uncle 
Gaston, Duke of Orleans, and richest 
heiress in France, scornfully rejected the 
advances of her cousin, Charles the Sec- 
ond, and although she owned to a sincere 
liking for her aunt, “that poor lady who 
has no joy left her on earth,” treated the 
princess slightingly on more than one 
occasion. But the lessons of adversity 
were not wasted on Henrietta. “ You saw 
by her affections,” said one who knew her 
intimately in after years, “that she had 
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been trained in the school of misfortune, 
and had thus acquired all the knowledge, 
the sweetness and humanity in which 
most royal persons are wanting.” Visitors 
to the convent at Chaillot were charmed 
by the cleverness and gentle nature of the 
engaging child. Pére Gamache dwells 
with delight on the charms and accom- 
plishments of his Jetzte Princesse, on her 
grace and elegance, her skill in music and 
dancing. Soon she began to attract the 
attention of others, besides the too partial 
old priest. Sir John Reresby, who paid 
a visit to Paris in 1658, describes her as 
a beautiful girl of fifteen who played the 
harpsichord and danced well, and allowed 
him to toss her in a swing between two 
great trees in the gardens of the Palais 
Royal. When in 1660 he was present at 
the ball given by Henrietta Maria in honor 
of her son’s restoration, he remarked that 
the English queen’s court was much more 
popular than those of the two French 
queens, Anne of Austria and her newly 
married daughter-in-law, Maria Theresa, 
for that her own wit and good-humor, and 
her daughter’s great beauty attracted peo- 
ple far more than the stiff, Spanish eti- 
quette of the other ladies. A princely 
suitor was not slow to present himself in 
the person of Monsieur, the king’s only 
brother. Mademoiselle, who had for some 
time intended to marry him herself, com- 
plains in her journal of his obstinate at- 
tachment to his English cousin, and of 
the attentions which he paid to the little 
girl whom she despised. Even she, how- 
ever, has the honesty to add that the 
princess is certainly very clever, and, al- 
though extremely thin, so amiable and full 
of grace that every one who knows her 
becomes fond of her. Neither Louis nor 
the all-powerful cardinal was disposed to 
favor the alliance, but the queen mother 
approved of it warmly, and herself went 
to the Palais Royal on behalf of Monsieur, 
and asked Henrietta Maria for her daugh- 
ter’s hand. Consent was readily given. 
Monsieur, now Duke of Orleans, was 
twenty years of age, and exceedingly 
handsome. In age, rank, and fortune he 
appeared an eminently suitable match, “a 
husband,” says Madame de Motteville, 
“not to be refused by the greatest prin- 
cess in the world.” 

From the day of Madame’s marriage 
her triumphs begin. The pale, awkward 
girl whom no one cared to dance with 
suddenly found herself the leader of soci- 
ety in the gayest court of Europe. Sec- 
ond only to the queen in rank, she 
completely eclipsed the wife of Louis by 
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her personal charms. Maria Theresa was 
dull and ignorant, a slave to the stiffest 
traditions of Spanish etiquette. She di- 
vided her time between eating, dressing, 
and going to mass, and made herself ridic- 
ulous by the pomposity with which she 
held out her skirt to be kissed by her own 
children, or consulted chamberlains be- 
fore she embraced her nearest relations. 
Madame was brilliant and witty, full of life 
and animation. Her dark, sparkling eyes, 
her pearly teeth and enchanting smile, her 
complexion of lilies and roses are praised 
by all her contemporaries. Her chestnut 
hair was always dressed in the style which 
suited her best; the slight defect in her 
figure was so artfully concealed that, as 
Mademoiselle says in her caustic way, she 
managed to make people praise its ele- 
gance. Ifit had not been for that slight de- 
formity, says a contemporary, she would 
have been a masterpiece of nature. 

The appearance of this brilliant young 
creature took the court by storm. All the 
men were at her feet, and all the ladies 
adored her. Foremost among her admir- 
ers was the king. He, who used to rally 
his brother on his choice and ask him how 
soon he meant to marry the bones of the 
Holy Innocents, was now to be seen at 
Madame’s side continually. When in 


April the court moved to Fontainebleau, 


Madame became the life and soul of the 
festivities which followed each other in 
rapid succession through that summer. 
It was the May-time of the grand mon- 
arch’s reign. The cardinal was dead, and 
for the first time Louis felt himself his 
own master. Madame shared his tastes 
and entered into his plans with a spirit 
and vivacity of which the poor dull queen 
was incapable. Together they planned 
masques and serenades, balls and water- 
parties. Pastoral plays were acted, and 
ballets danced in the forest glades. Mo- 
ligre and Benserade wrote the words, Lulli 
and his violins supplied the music, and 
the actors of the Comédie Frangaise en- 
livened these sylvan scenes with their rich 
and picturesque costumes. The king 
himself would appear as a shepherd, Ma- 
dame as Pallas bearing spear and helmet, 
and surrounded by the fairest maidens of 
the court. “Ah! quelles bergéres et 
quelles amazones!” exclaims Madame de 
Sévigné recalling these scenes twenty 
years afterwards, and then breaks off 
abruptly to let fall a tear ior poor Madame 
— “Madame, que les siécles entiers au- 
rent peine & remplacer et pour la beauté, 
et pour la belle jeunesse, et pour la danse.” 
The courtiers began to look at each other 





significantly, and to whisper that if Louis 
had known Madame better a few years 
before he would certainly have made her 
his queen. 

And now, too, suspicions began to rise 
in his wife’s and mother’s hearts. Maria 
Theresa grew jealous, and alienated the 
king still further by her tears and re- 
proaches. Anne of Austria complained 
that Madame robbed her of her son’s 
heart, and gave her daughter-in-law ad- 
vice which she resented. More than all 
Monsieur, whose vanity had at first been 
gratified at the universal homage paid to 
his wife, took umbrage and became fearful 
lest her influence with the king should 
exceed his own. He turned sulky and 
quarrelsome, and teased his wife about 
trifles. For the first time Henrietta saw 
all the meanness and unworthiness of her 
husband’s character, and in truth a more 
despicable specimen of humanity it would 
have been hard to find. From his earliest 
years Monsieur had been sacrificed to his 
brother. It had been the policy of the 
cardinal and queen regent to keep him a 
child all his life, and bring him up with 
the most effeminate tastes. They had 
succeeded only too well, and fe plus joli 
enfant de France, as he was called, grew 
up a miserable dandy. He curled and 
powdered his hair, rouged his cheeks, 
loaded himself with ribbons and jewels, 
and loved to appear in public dressed as a 
woman. “A woman,” writes Saint-Simon, 
“but with all the faults of a woman, and 
none of her virtues ; childish, feeble, idle, 
gossiping, curious, vain, suspicious, inca- 
pable of holding his tongue, taking pleas- 
ure in spreading slander and making 
mischief — such was Philip of Orleans, 
the brother of Louis the Fourteenth.” 

This weak and frivolous prince was ill- 
fitted to be the husband of a high-spirited 
princess. He was often heard to say that 
he had never loved his wife after the first 
fortnight, and Madame de la Fayette ob- 
serves justly that the miracle of inflaming 
his heart was given to no woman upon 
earth. His taste was turned in other direc- 
tions, and he lavished his fortune and affec- 
tions upon the most worthless minions, 
Soon his household became the theatre ofa 
dozen petty intrigues and broils. Madame 
confided her wrongs to the king, who gave 
her his sympathy, but felt the need of 
greater caution in his conduct if family 
peace was tobe preserved. In the tragedy 
of “ Bérénice,” a subject suggested both 
to Corneille and Racine by Madame her- 
self, the courtiers of Louis saw the glo- 
tification of their master’s conduct and 
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applauded the passage in which Titus bids 
the Jewish captive an eternal farewell as 
the expression of his own sentiments. 
But while he became more guarded in his 
relations with Madame, his roving affec- 
tions found a new object in one of her own 
ladies, and La Valliére became his first 
mistress. At the same time the Comte 
de Guiche, the bravest and handsomest 
man at court, dared to lift his eyes as high 
as Madame, whose devoted servant he 
professed himself. A great favorite with 
Monsieur in the first instance, he had 
every opportunity of becoming intimate 
with Madame in the early days of her 
marriage. His sister, the Princess of 
Monaco, was her chosen friend; his aunt, 
Madame de Saint Chaumont, became the 
governess of her children. A gallant sol- 
dier and fearless rider, the count had all 
the qualities necessary for a hero of ro- 
mance. Madame was young and thought- 
less, and too much used to admiration to 
resent the devotion which her lover boldly 
avowed. She had, Cosnac remarks, a cer- 
tain disregard of conventionalities and a 
love of independence which led her to 
commit imprudences careless of what 
might follow. That winter ill health kept 
her confined to her couch, and the room 
in the Palais Royal where she held her 
court became every day the scene of new 
intrigues. The king came there daily, 
attracted by his growing passion for La 
Valliére. The Comte de Guiche wrote 
her letters which she showed to her ladies. 
One day becoming bolder still, he ven- 
tured into her presence. The incident 
was duly reported to Monsieur, and there 
was a great scandal. Queen Henrietta 
scolded her daughter, the count was ban- 
ished, and Madame promised to be more 
prudent in future. Twice over her bold 
lover returned to court, each time more 
desperately enamored of Madame than 
before, and risked all to take her hand or 
even see her pass from one palace to an- 
other. The last time he saw her was in 
1664, by which time Madaime had grown 
wiser and refused to admit him to her 
presence. She was only twenty then, and 
surrounded as she was by spies and scan- 
dal-mongers ready to magnify her impru- 
dence, we may be sure if she had been 
guilty of a darker crime it would have 
been published abroad. As it is, the 
worst contemporary writers can say of her 
is that she did not dislike to be adored. 
La Fare gives it as his opinion that she 
was vertueuse, mais un peu coguette, a 
verdict confirmed by her successor, Mon- 
sieur’s second wife, the rude and out- 
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spoken Princess Palatine, who records her 
conviction that the world has been unjust 
towards Madame, for that she had never 
wronged her husband. Burnet does his 
best, it is true, in those “pretty jumping 
periods ” of his to blast her character ; but 
his insinuations have been proved to be 
groundless, and the fact that she was a 
Catholic and tried to win over her brother. 
Charles to the same faith, was sufficient 
to incur his spite. After all, the best 
proof of Madame’s innocence rests in the 
freedom with which she spoke of the 
count to her intimate friends. Chief 
among these was Madame de la Fayette, 
the accomplished writer of “ Zaide” and 
the “ Princesse de Cléves.” From con- 
vent days she had enjoyed the privilege 
of Henrietta’s friendship and retained it 
to the last. Her loving hand:has given us 
a portrait of her friend full of charm and 
freshness. We see her. in the light and 
grace of her youth, presiding at those /ézes. 
which were never complete without her, 
and rewarding the. victor in the ring with 
one of those smiles which turned the 
heads of the wisest and the best; or else 
entertaining a brilliant company in the 
lighted saloons of the Palais Royal, while 
foolish Monsieur struts up and down ex- 
ulting over the number of his guests, all 
unconscious that they had come for Ma- 
dame’s sake. We see her foremost in 
dance and song; we see her, too, inta 
graver mood intent on the first perform- 
ance of some new drama, smiling at the 
mistakes of M. Jourdain, or shedding 
tears over the sorrows of Andromaque. 
“The court,” says Racine, in the famous 
dedication in which he. recalls this inci- 
dent, “regards your Royal Highness as 
the arbiter of all that is agreeable. The 
only sovereign rule we men of letters need 
observe is to please Madame,” And Bos- 
suet has paid her the same compliment in 
almost the same words. This fine taste 
and genuine love of literature redeem Ma- 
dame’s character from frivolity, and as 
Sainte-Beuve has justly remarked, make 
her far superior to that other charming 
princess who brightened the close of the 
great reign, — her own granddaughter, the 
Duchess de Bourgoyne. Marie Adelaide 
was a merry child whose light-hearted 
gaiety made her the pet and plaything of 
all. But she belonged, in fact, to another 
generation of Frenchwomen whose con- 
duct was regulated by the standard of a 
licentious age. ‘“ With Madame,” said 
La Fare many years afterwards, “we lost 
the only person of her rank who was Capa- 
ble of distinguishing true merit. Since 
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her death all has been gambling, confu- 
sion, and bad manners.” 

Again, it was this serious turn of mind 
which drew the highest spirits of the 
court to her side, which made veterans 
like Turenne and Bellefonds, and scholars 
like Tréville and La Rochefoucauld, take 
delight in her society. These and man 
others were frequent visitors at St. Cloud. 
There, among those green lawns and sunny 
terraces where her memory still lives, she 
would enjoy the company of Condé and 
Bossuet, of Madame de Sévigné and Cos- 
nac, while Monsieur was away on his daily 
excursions to Paris. There she could 
console herself for his neglect and ill-tem- 
per by making her friends read aloud to 
her until her pet dog, as she told Madame 
de Sévigné, used to run away and hide at 
the sight of the books which robbed him 
of his mistress’s attention. There on 
summer evenings she loved to wander, 
listening to the music of the waterfalls, 
arm in arm with Madame d’Epernon or 
Madame de la Fayette. And there, long 
after her death, it was said that she might 
be seen sitting robed in white at the foot 
of her favorite cascade. 

But the portrait of Henrietta which we 
find in Madame de la Fayette’s memoirs 
is, fortunately, not the only one which has 
been left us. Another and very different 
person, Daniel de Cosnac, Bishop of Va- 
lence, has devoted a large portion of his 
memoirs to Madame, and his vivid narra- 
tive forms a valuable supplement to the 
lady-in-waiting’s too brief history. Ma- 
dame de la Fayette is always cautious and 
guarded in her expressions, careful not to 
lift the veil which shrouds the domestic 
life of these royal personages or to show 
us Monsieur in his true light. Cosnac, 
priest and bishop though he be, has no 
such delicacy. For all his love of intrigue 
and ambitious character, ce fou d’évéque, 
as Voltaire called him, was no courtier, 
but frank and plain of speech, with little 
or no respect of persons. As grand al- 
moner to the Duke of Orleans he officiated 
at his marriage, but the cares of his dis- 
tant diocese kept him away from court 
until May, 1665, when he came to Paris to 
attend a General Assembly of Clergy and 
soon made himself indispensable to Mon- 
sieur. About this time he was able to 
render Madame a service which she never 
afterwards forgot. A libel called “ Les 
Amours du Palais Royal,” and aimed 
chiefly at Madame and the Comte de 
Guiche, had been published in Holland, 
and a copy was shown her by the king 
who warned her to keep it from her hus- 


band’s eyes. Henrietta, who had every 
right to be indignant with the publication, 
applied to Cosnac as the ablest and most 
trustworthy servant about her. Without 
a moment’s delay he sent a confidential 
agent to Holland who bought up and de- 
stroyed the whole edition of eighteen hun- 
dred copies. Monsieur, after his habit, 
not only declined to defray Cosnac’s ex- 
penses on this occasion, but took occasion 
of his zeal in Madame’s service to borrow 
further sums. Soon afterwards the bishop 
returned to his diocese, but in the follow- 
ing December was hastily recalled to 
court to officiate at the baptism of the 
little Duke of Valois, Monsieur’s infant 
son, who had fallen dangerously ill. The 
poor baby received the names of Philip 
Charles, and died two days later. Ma- 
dame was inconsolable, and Monsieur 
tried to affect a semblance of grief, but it 
soon became evident that his sole anxiety 
was to secure the reversion of the allow- 
ance which the king had made his son, 
Cosnac now fell into disgrace, and had the 
misfortune of seeing an innocent lady in- 
volved in his fall. Madame de Saint 
Chaumont, the governess of Monsieur’s 
children, was dismissed and forced to take 
refuge in a convent, because Monsieur 
had the face to tell Cosnac she was sus- 
pected of being on friendly terms with 
him and was known to be fondly attached 
to Madame. This last blow drove poor 
Madame well-nigh to despair. It seemed, 
she said, as if she were destined to bring 
trouble on the heads of all who had the 
misfortune to love and serve her. 

But now a new phase of public affairs 
revived hope in her heart, and appeared 
likely to restore her to more than all her 
fo-mer influence at court. In order to 
effect their ambitious designs for the con- 
quest of Holland, Louis and Colbert saw 
that it was necessary to detach Charles 
from the Dutch alliance, and fixed on 
Madame as the most likely person to at- 
tain this object. Henrietta entered readily 
into the scheme, which was to include the 
conversion of Charles to the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, and she conducted the long 
negotiations with the greatest skill and 
discretion. Letters on the subject passed 
between her and Charles as early as 1668, 
and by the following summer her visit to 
England was already resolved upon. Her 
exiled friends were not forgotten, and we 
find her writing to Cosnac that she and 
Madame de Saint Chaumont have hit 
upon a plan which is to atone for all the 
wrongs which he has suffered. For 
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under treaty between France and England, 
there is one, she tells him mysteriously, 
which will presently give her brother the 
king such influence with Rome that the 
pope will refuse him nothing. Foreseeing 
this, she has already made him promise 
io ask his Holiness to bestow a cardinal’s 
nat on a friend of hers who shall be name- 
‘ess. The merry monarch must have 
Jaughed in his sleeve when he gave his 
sister that pledge, and even Cosnac smiled 
when he read Madame’s letter, and did 
not think that cardinal’s hat was ever 
likely to exist save in Henrietta’s lively 
wnagination. But these letters of Ma- 
dame, breathe a warmth of heart and in- 
nocent confidence in the success of her 
own plans for her friends, which are the 
more touching when we see the snares 
and pitfalls which surrounded her on all 
sides. 

Charles was eager to see his sister, but 
various causes delayed her journey. The 
birth of her third child, Mademoiselle de 
Valois afterwards Duchess of Savoy, took 
place if August and was closely followed 
by the death of her mother Henrietta 
Maria. Then a fresh obstacle presented 
itself in Monsieur’s opposition. It had 
been impossible to admit this foolish bab- 
bler into the secret, and he took offence at 
his wife’s influence and his own seclusion 
from state affairs. The Chevalier de Lor- 
raine, his favorite minion, grew daily more 
insolent and dared to speak openly of a 
divorce between Monsieur and his wife. 
Monsieur after his wont repeated this to 
the king, who suddenly ordered the favor- 
ite to be arrested and thrown into prison, 
Then Monsieur’s fury knew no bounds. 
He carried off his wife to the country and 
vowed he would leave her no peace till the 
Chevalier was released. At her entreaty 
Lorraine was allowed to go into Italy with 
leave to return to court at the end of eight 
years, “ By which time,” Madame observes 
in her letters to Madame de Saint Chau- 
mont, “itis to be hoped Monsieur will be 
cured of his flame or else enlightened as 
to his minion’s true character.” Still 
Monsieur sulked like a spoiled child, and 
poor Madame had terrible moments of 
despair. “I have no one about me whom 
I can trust,” she wrote to her friend. “I 
wish you back a thousand times a day. 
Believe me at least when I say that I can 
never forget what you have suffered for 
my sake.” Monsieur’s jealousy, she goes 
on to say, will always be a cause of trouble, 
while experience has taught her to put 
little trust in the king’s promises. “If his 
mistresses receive three or four rebuffs a 
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week, his friends can hardly expect to fare 
better.” 

But Louis was determined to have his 
way in this instance. He told Monsieur 
angrily that Madame’s journey was for the 
good of the State, and extorted a reluctant 
consent from him on condition that Ma- 
dame’s stay in England was limited to 
three days. 

On June 2nd Henrietta embarked at 
Dunkirk with a large suite —the whole 
court was eager to follow her —and was 
received at Dover by Charles himself. 
He welcomed his sister with the greatest 
affection, and took her to Canterbury, 
where Queen Catherine and the Duchess 
of York, with both her little girls, were 
awaiting her. The three days were, by 
Charles’s express wish, prolonged to 
twelve, and the time flew by in happy 
intercourse. Wherever Madame showed 
herself she won all hearts, and was adored 
alike by courtiers and people. The king 
agreed to sign the treaty of alliance with 
France, and bound himself to be neutral 
in case of a Dutch war; but he turned a 
deaf ear to his sister's entreaties that he 
would change his religion, telling her that 
he knew his people better and had no wish 
to be sent on his travels again. All else 
he was ready to do for her sake. He 
loaded her with presents for herself and 
her friends, and gave her two thousand 
gold crowns to build a chapel at Chaillot 
to her mother’s memory. At the same 
time he fell in love with one of her maids 
of honor, Louise de la Querouaille, whose 
baby face so charmed him that he asked 
Henrietta to give him this choicest jewel 
in her possession. Madame, to her credit, 
refused, declaring that she was responsi- 
ble to the girl’s parents for her; but after 
his sister’s death Charles remembered the 
Breton maiden and obtained her appoint- 
ment as maid of honor to his own queen. 
The time for departure came all too soon. 
Charles accompanied Madame to Dover, 
took her on board himself, and parted | 
from her with many tears on both sides. 
Colbert, the French ambassador, who wit- 
nessed their leave-taking, expressed his 
surprise in his letters at the extraordinary 
affection which these royal persons had 
for one another. 

So Madame came back to France. On 
June 16th she reached St. Germain, where 
Louis received her with every mark of 
consideration. She talked freely of her 
brother’s kindness, and spoke warmly of 
his wife and the Duchess of York, and to 
Mademoiselle’s eyes seemed completely 
restored to health. But Monsieur was in 
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a more evil mood than ever. He refused 
to accompany the king to Versailles, and 
carried off his wife to St. Cloud much 
against her will. The queen and Made- 
moiselle were both indignant at his harsh- 
ness, and noticed the tears in Henrietta’s 
eyes as she bade them farewell. Two 
days afterwards she wrote her last letter 
to Madame de Saint Chaumont from St. 
Cioud. 

“ My visit to England,” she says, “ was 
a very pleasant one. Persuaded as I was 
before of my brother the king’s friendship, 
it has proved even greater than I ex- 
pected. All that he could possibly do for 
me, he has done. The king here showed 
me great kindness on my return, but as 
for Monsieur, it would be impossible to 
equal the bitterness and injustice of his 
reproaches. He does me the honor to 
think I am all powerful with the king, and 
to say that if the Chevalier does not return 
it will be my fault. I showed him how 
little this depended on me, since if I really 
had my own way, you would not be where 
you are.” And she goes on sadly enough 
to beg her friend not to write to her little 
daughter Marie Louise, since mischief- 
makers have been trying to use her letters 
to the child to blacken the poor lady’s 
character. The same day she sent a mes- 
sage to Cosnac, through one of her ser- 
vants, assuring him that his cardinal’s hat 
had not been forgotten, and that she 
hoped ere long to see him and Madame 
de Saint Chaumont back at court. That 
week La Fare saw her at St. Cloud, enjoy- 
ing the lovely summer weather and the 
company of her friends, Turenne, La 
Rochefoucauld, and the faithful Tréville. 
Her beauty was as brilliant and her wit as 
lively as ever; but she complained of a 
pain in her side to Madame de la Fayette 
who arrived, on Saturday evening, though 
talking with animation of her visit to 
England and walking in the garden by 
moonlight till past twelve. The next 
morning, Sunday, June 29th, she rose 
early, talked with Monsieur for some time 
in his room, and after mass went to see 
her daughter, whose portrait was being 
painted by an English artist. Then she 
paid a visit to Madame de la Fayette, tell- 
ing her, “ with that air of sweetness which 
made her so full of charm in her sadder 
moments,” that she was very unhappy, 
but that a talk with her would do her 
good. After dinner she fell asleep with 
her head on her friend’s lap while Mon- 
sieur was talking to her ladies, and when 
she woke he remarked how ill she looked. 
He was in the act of starting for Paris 
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when Madame de Mecklenberg arrived, 
and he brought her in to see his wife. 
Madame rose to meet her, and was talk- 
ing cheerfully when a cup of chicory 
water, for which she had asked, was 
handed to her bya lady in waiting. She 
drank the water, and as she set down the 
cup was seized with a violent pain in her 
side. Her ladies rushed to her assistance, 
unlaced her gown, and laid her on her 
bed; but her sufferings increased every 
moment, and to the horror of those about 
her she said that she had been poisoned 
and that nothing could save her. The 
doctors who were summoned hastily de- 
clared that there was no cause for alarm, 
and assured Monsieur this was merely an 
attack of colic which would soon pass off. 
But Madame shook her head and asked 
for a'confessor. Her ladies melted into 
tears, when, turning to Monsieur with the 
gentlest, most touching look in her eyes, 
she said, “ Alas! Monsieur, you have long 
ceased to love me, but you were unjust, 
for I have never failed you.” Vallot, the 
king’s chief physician, who had been sent 
from Versailles on the first news of Ma- 
dame’s illness, ordered her to be bled in 
the arm, which gave her momentary re- 
lief and left again at half past nine, satis- 
fied that she was out of danger. But still 
she insisted that she was dying, and told 
Condé, who had hastened to see her, that 
she should be dead before morning. 

Meanwhile the news had flown like 
wildfire through Paris and Versailles. 
Madame se meurt, — Mademoiselle paints 
the horror with which the words passed 
from lip to lip. She was walking with the 
queen when a message from Madame 
reached her, begging them to come at 
once if they wished to find her alive. They 
drove to St. Cloud with the king, talking 
as they went of Monsieur’s unkindness to 
his wife, and of this horrible rumor of 
poison which had got abroad, and the 
queen was full of pity for her sister-in- 
law, of whom she had lately become very 
fond. 

“You see my state,” said Madame as 
they entered her bedroom. The king 
bent tenderly over her as she told him that 
he was losing a faithful subject, and that 
the first news he would hear next morning 
would be that of her death. “Kiss me, 
sir,” she added, “for the last time. Ah, 
sir, do not weep for me,” as Louis turned 
away, unable to control his tears. Then 
she spoke calmly to the queen, and 
pressed Mademoiselle’s hand affection- 
ately, telling her that she was beginning 
to know and love her well. 
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Never before liad the halls of St. Cloud, 
that palace of delight, witnessed so 
strange ascene. The doors were crowded 
with courtiers, princes, and princesses, 
ministers, ladies of the highest rank, all 
coming and going, waiting in the passages 
and listening anxiously for the latest news. 
Some, frivolous even in the presence of 
death, laughed and talked, but most faces 
were clouded with sorrow. And in the 
darkened chamber within, the king, with 
tears streaming down his face, was clasp- 
ing Madame in a last farewell. On the 
other side of the bed stood the queen in 
tears, and Monsieur looking more bewil- 
dered than distressed. Mademoiselle 
knelt at the foot sobbing aloud. Many 
others who had known Madame in the 
days of youth and gladness were there 
now. There were the great soldier Condé 
and his old rival Turenne, Madame de 
Sévigné with her friend Madame d’Eper- 
non and Madame de la Fayette, and there, 
standing apart with a look of silent agony 
on his face, was Tréville, the brilliant and 
accomplished Tréville, the wittiest man 
in France, — Tréville, who had adored 
Madame from afar, and would have given 
his life to save her. And there, too, — 
strange companions in the chamber of 
death! — were La Valliére and Montes- 
pan, the king’s rival mistresses, who had 
both of them once been maids of honor to 
Madame, and who now came together to 
see her die, There she lay, with all these 
familiar faces about her, strangely calm in 
the intervals of her agony, speaking kindly 
to each in turn, and talking naturally of 
her approaching end. From the first she 
never seemed to have a hope of recovery, 
and did not once express regret at the cruel 
fate which called her away in the flower of 
her youth. Her presence of mind and 
thoughtfulness never lefther. She tooka 
kind farewell of the grey-headed Maréchal 
de Grammont, the Comte de Guiche’s 
father and Madame de Saint Chaumont’s 
brother, and then, catching sight of Tré- 
ville as he stood there overwhelmed with 
grief, said, Adieu, Tréville,adieu/ Both 
the king and Mademoiselle were now con- 
vinced that she was dying, and told Mon- 
sieur that a priest must be summoned to 
administer the last sacraments, for which 
Madame had asked repeatedly. Monsieur 
hesitated, and asked whose name would 
appear best in the Gazette. Fortunately 
he thought of Madame’s friend, l’Abbé 
Bossuet, Bishop of Condom, who was then 
in Paris, and a messenger was sent to 
bring him to St. Cloud. 

Meanwhile Feuillet,a Jansenist canon 
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of St. Cloud noted for his apostolic zeal, 
who had been sent for by Madame de la 
Fayette, entered the room. The kingand 
queen retired. “ You see, M. Feuillet,” 
said Madame, “to what a state I am re- 
duced.” “A very good state, Madame,” 
replied the austere priest. ‘You will 
confess now that all must bow to the will 
of God.” “It is too true,” said Madame; 
“till now I have known God but very 
little.” Just then her own confessor, a 
Capuchin father, tried to interfere, but 
Madame stopped him with a smile at Ma- 
dame de la Fayette, and said gently, “ Al- 
low M. Feuillet to speak, my father, and 
you shall have your turn.” 

While Feuillet was still speaking to her, 
the English ambassador, Ralph Montagu, 
came in. Instantly Madame turned to 
him, begging him to give her brother, the 
king of England, a ring which she drew 
off her hand, and to tell him that in her 
he would lose the person who loved him 
best in the whole world. ‘ Madam,” said 
the ambassador in English, “have you 
been poisoned?” She replied, also in 
English, that if it were so, he must spare 
her brother the grief of knowing this, but 
that if he heard of it, he must not take 
vengeance on the king of France, who was 
in no way to blame. Here M. Feuillet, 
catching the word poison, exhorted her to 
turn her thoughts from earth, and to for- 
give all who had injured her. She bowed 
her head and received the last sacraments, 
after which she took leave of Monsieur, 
saying that now she only wished to think 
of God. ‘“ At what hour,” she asked pres- 
ently, “did our Lord die on the cross?” 
“ At three o’clock,” said Feuillet, and she 
said that she hoped she might be allowed 
to die at the same hour. 

Then Bossuet came in. L’éspérance 
Madame, léspérance/ were his first 
words, as he flung himself on his knees 
and placed the crucifix in her hands. “I 
hope in his mercy,” she answered. “ You 
see, Madame,” said Bossuet, “ what this 
life is. Thank God who calls you to him- 
self.” 

Her sufferings seemed to increase with 
every moment, but she remained perfectly 
conscious, and with the same delicacy 
which marked her in life, she whispered to 
one of her maids in English, “ Give M. de 
Condom the emerald ring which I have 
had made for him, when I am dead.” That 
ring was placed on Bossuet’s finger the 
next day by the king himself; and when 
in his funeral oration over Madame he 
dwelt on the charming grace with which 
she knew how to give, his eyes rested for 
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a moment on the gem which sparkled on 
his hand, and his audience understood his 
meaning. 

“* Goon,” she said, as the bishop paused, 
fearing to exhaust herstrength. “Goon, 
I am listening.” And he spoke to her 
words of hope and comfort, and held the 
crucifix aloft before her failing eyes. “I 
believe — I believe!” she said fervently, 
and then sank back exhausted. “ Ma- 
dame,” he said, “ you believe in God, you 
hope in God, you love God.” “With all 
my heart,” she answered, and never spoke 
again. The crucifix dropped from her 
hands, and as Bossuet uttered the last 
prayers, she died. The summer morning 
which dawned on that scene of agony was 
long remembered in France. There were 
grief and consternationeverywhere. The 
king on waking heard the news of Ma- 
dame’s death, and Mademoiselle found 
him in floods of tears. Never, he said, in 
allhis life had he known so great a sorrow, 
and the few lines which he wrote to 
Charles that day express the sincerest 
grief for this sister whom both kings had 
loved so well. An hour after Madame 
had breathed her last Montagu wrote to 
Lord Arlington giving his version of what 
he might well call “the saddest story in 
the world.” 

And underneath all there was the hor- 
rible suspicion of poison which she her- 
self had shared. Sinister reports were 
spread abroad and every detail was given 
with frightful accuracy. It was said that 
D’Effiat, a creature of Lorraine’s who was 
attached to Monsieur’s person, had with 
that prince’s knowledge, rubbed a deadly 
poison sent him from Italy on the silver 
cup from which Madame drank the chicory 
water on that Sunday afternoon. Montagu 
believed the story and remained con- 
vinced of its truth until his dying day, and 
many shared his belief. So general was 
the impression that Louis ordered the 
body to be opened in the presence of sev- 
eral English and French physicians and 
the ambassador himself. No trace of poi- 
son was found, and the official report 
declared Madame to have died of cholera- 
morbus. But it is worthy of note that 
Vallot, the chief court physician, disagreed 
with the other doctors and drew up a sep- 
arate statement, which was not published 
at the time, expressing his conviction that 
signs of poisoning were visible. In En- 
gland the report had already gained cre- 
dence and aroused a storm of popular 
indignation. Charles, in his first outburst 
of grief and rage, refused to read Mon- 
sieur’s letter and passionately execrated 
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his name. Buckingham raged like a mad: 
man and was for declaring war on the spot. 
In the city the mob rose tumultuously and 
shouted death to the French! Colbert 
was seriously alarmed, and a special envoy, 
the old Maréchal de Bellefonds, well 
known for his personal attachment to 
Madame, was sent with letters from Louis 
giving fuller particulars as to her death 
and the autopsy of her remains, “in or- 
der,” remarks Montagu, “ to disabuse our 
court of what the court people here never 
will be disabused of.” Charles professed 
himself satisfied with these explanations, 
Arlington was sent to the Guildhall to 
pacify the people of London, and the mat- 
ter was allowed to drop. But when six 
months afterwards the Chevalier de Lor- 
raine dared again show his face at court 
the English ambassador wrote an indig- 
nant letter home. “If Madame were 
poisoned, as few people doubt, he is 
looked upon by all France to have done it, 
and it is wondered at by all France that 
this king should have so little regard to 
the king our master, considering how in- 
solently he always carried himself to her 
when she was alive, as to allow his re- 
turn.” His opinion was shared by Mon- 
sieur’s second wife, who, writing in 1716, 
gives it as her opinion that the first Ma- 
dame died poisoned by Lorraine and 
D’Effiat, but without her husband’s knowl- 
edge. Of this, she says, the king himself 
had solemnly assured her. That Louis 
had suspicions of foul play there appears 
to be no doubt. Saint-Simon tells a story 
which has been widely repeated since, of 
how in the night after Madame’s death, 
Monsieur’s maitre a@’hétel was secretly ar- 
rested and brought by a back staircase 
into the king’s closet. Here Louis him- 
self examined him, and charged him on 
pain of instant death to tell him if Madame 
had been poisoned. The miserable man 
owned tremblingly that it was so, and 
added that D’Effiat had received the poi- 
son from the Chevalier. ‘ My brother, — 
did he know?” asked Louis breathlessly. 
“No, sire,” was the answer; “no one 
was fool enough to tell him. He cannot 
keep asecret; he would have ruined us 
all.” “ That is enough,” said the king with 
a sigh of relief, and the man was set at 
liberty. But after that Louis was too 
fearful of consequences to venture on an 
inquiry, and the thing was hushed up. 
Whether the tale be true or not, Mon- 
sieur may safely be acquitted of all share 
in the crime. Bad and vicious as he was, 


scandalous as his conduct to his wife had 
been, he was hardly fitted by nature to be 
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a great criminal. His cowardice was too 
abject, his terror of public opinion too 
excessive for him to have ventured on a 
crime which would have made him infa- 
mous in the eyes of all Europe. Besides, 
his conduct on that memorable night was 
not that of a guilty man. Madame de la 
Fayette owns that, at the mention of poi- 
son, her first impulse was to look at him, 
and that, narrowly as she watched him, 
she could detect no sign of fear or confu- 
sion. Whether Lorraine and D’Effiat 
were guilty-is another matter. That they 
were held responsible for Madame’s death 
in the eyes of the great majority of their 
contemporaries appears certain. On the 
other hand it must be borne in mind that 
there was a common tendency at that time 
to attribute sudden death to violent causes. 
The same suspicions were aroused in the 
case of Madame’s own daughter, the poor 
young queen of Spain, who died exactly 
at her mother’s age, and almost in the 
same way, and again in that of her grand- 
daughter the dearly loved Duchess of 
Burgundy. And Madame’s health, always 
delicate, had been shattered by grave ill- 
ness and frequent imprudences. Twice 
over premature confinements had brought 
her to the point of death, and, as Made- 
moiselle observes, she had of late been 
almost always ill, but that wonderful cour- 
age and spirit which she showed in so 
remarkable a manner during her long 
agony probably deceived those about her 
as to her real condition. 

The coldness and heartlessness of Mon- 
sieur after his wife’s death naturally -con- 
firmed people in the belief that he was not 
sorry to be rid of a princess whose worth 
he had never known. The very day after 
her death Mademoiselle found him en- 
gaged in trying long, mourning cloaks of 
violet velvet on his little daughters, and 
with his usual ridiculous love of ceremony 
he insisted that visits of condolence 
should be paid them in their nursery. 
And worse than this, hardly had Madame 
breathed her last when he seized on the 
money which she had begged Montagu to 
divide between her servants, and on the 
casket of letters which the ambassador 
had promised her to return to Charles, 
and refused to give them up. A week 
later he talked freely of marrying again, 
and told the king he should like to make 
Mademoiselle his wife, since at her age 
she would not be likely to have a child, 
and he would thus secure the whole of her 
fortune for himself. Mademoiselle, how- 
ever, was already in love with Lauzun, and 
knew Monsieur too well now to consent 
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to become his wife at any price. So five 
months afterwards he consoled himself by 
marrying Madame’s cousin, the daughter 
of the Elector Palatine, cette vilaine Al- 
tesse Royale, whose sharp tongue and rude 
habits formed so complete a contrast ta 
the lady whom all France remembered 
with such infinite regret, 
JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ROBERT HENRYSON. 
** They do not care for Scottish bookes, 
They list not look that way}; 
But if they would but cast their lookes 
Some time when they do play, 
Somewhat to see perhaps they might 
That then would like them well.” 

THIs expression of opinion concerning 
the apathy of the English public with 
regard to Scottish poetry in general, and 
the moral fables of Henryson in particular, 
was delivered by no less a person than 
Esop, in conversation with Mr. Richard 
Smith, bookseller of London, who kept a 
shop at the west door of St. Paul’s in the 
latter end of the sixteenth century, and 
whom he casually encountered in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. Mr. Smith, with 
praiseworthy alacrity, brought out an edi- 
tion of the work to which his attention was 
called by the “ good Phrygian poet;” but 
it is to be feared that this public-spirited 
conduct has had few consequences in En- 
gland. The edition in question has dwin- 
dled down, for all we know, to a solitary 
copy, discovered by that most erudite and 
indefatigable of inquirers, the late Mr. 
David Laing, in the library of Sion Col- 
lege, and now apparently amissing, and 
the laudable attempt to bring such a poet 
as Henryson into knowledge has been en- 
tirely forgotten. It is extraordinary how 
little notice has been taken in general of 
the great Scottish school of poetry, which 
fills up the blank. period between Chaucer 
and the Elizabethan poets, during which 
there was hardly a poet of name in En- 
gland; but still more strange is the obscu- 
rity into which, even in his own country, 
the sweetest and most musical of all has 
been allowed to drop. 

Something of this is, no doubt, to be 
attributed to the obscurity of his life. 
The other great Scottish “ makers ” were 
men of considerable position, apart from 
their poetical talents, taking generally a 
prominent part in the large affairs of the 
outer world. Not to mention the signal 
instance of the royal poet, James I., Sir 
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David Lyndsay and Bishop Gawin Doug- 
las would have their place in history if 
neither of them had ever written a line of 
verse; and even Dunbar, though not of 
the same political importance, was at least 
a man of the world, with a place at court, 
in constant contact with all the bustle and 
activity of the world of business and the 
world of pleasure — 


Kirkmen, courtmen, and craftsmen fine, 
Doctouris in jure and in medicine, 
Divinouris, rhetouris, and philosophouris, 
Astrologis, artistis, and oratouris, 

Men of armes and valyand knychtis, 

And mony other gudlie wichtis. 


There cannot, indeed, be a stronger con- 
trast than that between these two poets, — 
the one, first grounded in his knowledge of 
life in the rough and unscrupulous school 
of a mendicant brotherhood, and finished 
in the purlieus of the court, among all the 
placemen and hangers-on who crowded 
round so liberal a monarch as James IV., 
a friar of the kind not uncommon in the 
fifteenth century, to whom even his gen- 
erous patron dared not give preferment in 
the Church —a man of infinite humor and 
versatility, with his courtly panegyrics, 
his keen satire, and his loud, often ribald 
mirth ; and the other, a gentle soul, con- 
tented with the quiet borough in which 
his uneventful life was passed, and gazing 
forth with simple wonder at the wicked- 
ness of the outside world, occasionally 
roused toa burst of indignation over some 
tale of oppression and injustice, — 


O thou greit lord that riches has and rent, 
Thou art ane Wolf thus to devour the puir ; 


but never thinking that anything he can 
say or do would make much difference. 
We can see him assisting in his humble 
professional capacity as a witness to a 
grant of land made by his patron, the 
Abbot of Dunfermline ; or taking his even- 
ing walk, when the hours of business were 
over, in the cloisters of the great Abbey, 
and musing on the lines that he found 
written on the wall; or again at night, 
when he had settled himself comfortably 
in his chair, mended the fire, “ beikit him 
about,” — 


Then tuik ane drink my spirits to comfort, 
And armit me weill fra the cauld thereout, 


taking up “ane quair” of his master 
Chaucer, “to cut the winter nicht and 
make it short.” It is easy to trace the 


influence that this quiet, retired life had 
upon his poetry, to which it has given a 
peculiar character that we do not find in 
any of the other early Scottish poets. 
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There is a chastened, contemplative mood, 
much akin to the quality which it pleased 
Fletcher and Milton to call melancholy, 
which runs through most of Henryson’s 
compositions — the serious, philosophical 
calm of a member of a quiet community 
who minded their own simple affairs, and 
meddled little with the outside world. 
His humor, of which there is abundant 
store in his “ Moral Fables,” is of a quiet, 
cultivated type, dwelling on homely inci- 
dents of country life, but with the enjoy- 
ment of the scholar who sits apart and 
watches the play with a kindly but slightly 
superior amusement, instead of plunging 
into the thick of the fun as James I. or 
Dunbar would have done. Of his more 
serious reflections on the state of things 
he saw around him, the same can be said. 
There is the profoundest pity for the 
downtrodden peasant. There is plenty of 
righteous indignation, rising now and then 
into fierce denunciations of the oppressors 
of the poor, but it is the pity and indigna- 
tion of a looker-on. It is a part of the 
same character that he cannot rush into 
the thick of the fray, as his rougher and 
sterner brethren could do, — to whom the 
mere fact of exchanging blows was a de- 
light in itself, — and make an actual attack 
upon injustice and tyranny, but can only 
remain, a pitying spectator, at a distance, 
and cast up his eyes to Heaven with a 
Quousgue, Domine? They were rough 
times in Scotland then, and the gentle 
spirit of Henryson could not have come 
unscathed through the unceasing and un- 
sparing strife which was the portion of all 
those who threw themselves into the tur- 
moi! of public affairs. The profound rev- 
erence, the simple and sincere piety, the 
stainless innocence of his poetry, could 
only have come from one whom fate had 
set aside in a quieter sphere. There is, 
perhaps, a touch of good-humored con- 
tempt mingled with the sorrowful respect 
with which Dunbar speaks of “ guid Mais- 
ter Robert Henrisoun,” but it is out of 
place. Though the serious poems of the 
latter never rise to a level with the rugged 
majesty of some of the younger poet’s 
productions, daring almost to blasphemy 
in the force of their picturing, they stand 
out as giving the image of the mind of 
one who, in those rude days, was really 
unspotted from the world : — 


They also serve who only stand and wait. 


The facts of Henryson’s life that are 
actually known to us, apart from inference 
and conjecture, are only two. On the 
toth of September, 1462, the venerable 
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Master Robert Henrisoze, Licentiate in 
Arts and Bachelor in Decrees, was incor- 
porated in the University of Glasgow. 
The degrees which he is mentioned as 
holding already were probably conferred 
by some foreign university, as his name 
does not occur as a student on the regis- 
ters of either St. Andrews or Glasgow — 
the only two universities existing in Scot- 
land at that time. From the description, 
venerabilis vir, which is applied to himin 
the record of his incorporation, it is con- 
jectured that he was a man already ad- 
vanced in years in 1462, but this does not 
seem a necessary deduction. Sixteen 
years later he was apparently in the full 
practice of his profession as a notary pub- 
lic, and tradition would make him live on 
into the reign of James IV., which com- 
menced in 1488. Some have thought that 
he was personally acquainted with Dun- 
bar, who must have been a baby in arms 
in 1462. It is said that he died at a great 
age, but there is probably no more foun- 
dation for this statement than there is 
authority’ for the Rabelaisian jest attrib- 
uted to him on his deathbed. The only 
tangible fact, besides his admission to the 
University of Glasgow, is his appearing 
as a witness to certain deeds by which 
the abbot of Dunfermline granted the 
lands of Spettelfield near Inverkeithing to 
George de Lothreisk and to Patrick Ba- 
rone, burgess of Edinburgh, and Margaret 
his spouse, in the year 1478. In the list 
of witnesses to each of these deeds ap- 
pears the name of Master Robert Henry- 
son, notary public. The title of Master 
probably refers to his academic honors, 
not certainly to his professional capacity. 
A colleague, David Maxwell, who also 
appears as a witness to one of the deeds, 
has the prefix of dominus ; probably he 
was a priest, and as such would be ad- 
dressed as Sir David Maxwell. It has 
been suggested that Henryson himself was 
in orders, as the profession of notary was 
generally confined to ecclesiastics in Scot- 
land, as being the only persons who had 
any knowledge of the canon law. This 
subject, however, he might well have 
studied in the foreign university which 
gave him his first degrees. A commis- 
sion from the pope was also required, 
confirmed by the bishop of the diocese, to 
enable a notary to practice in matters spir- 
itual or beneficial, though from the year 
1489, laymen were empowered to act in 
all civil matters with authority from the 
king only. Henryson, however, is no- 
where described as a clerk, and we cannot 
help thinking that if he had been in or- 
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ders we should have found some hint or 
reference to the fact in his poetry. 

On the title-page of the edition of Hen- 
ryson’s “Moral Fables” imprinted at 
Edinburgh by Robert Lekpreuik, at the 
expenses of Henry Charteris, and to be 
sold at his booth on the north side of the 
gate above the Tron, A.D. 1570, the author 
is described as * Scholemaister of Dun- 
fermeling.” There is not much value in 
a piece of evidence which comes a hun- 
dred years after the poet’s time, but, of 
course, the designation may have been 
copied from earlier editions which are 
now lost. The description, however, re- 
ceives some corroboration from the case 
of John Henryson of Dunfermline against 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews, which 
came before the Lords of the Council in 
1573. It appears that a petition was pre- 
sented by “John Henrysoun, Master of 
the Grammar Schole within the Abbay 
of Dunfermling, makand mentioun that 
quhair he and his predecessouris has con- 
tinewit maisteris and teachers of the youth 
in letters and doctrine to their great com- 
moditie within the said schole past memor 
of man, admittit thereto by the Abbots of 
Dunfermling for the tyme, as havand the 
undoubtit richt and privilege to that effect 
by virtue of the foundation of the said 
Abbey,” etc., etc. We have little to do 
with the grievance of John Henryson, 
who had been ordered by David Fergu- 
son, minister of Dunfermline, professing 
to have the authority of the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, to abstain from all further 
teaching under pain of excommunication. 
The Archbishop and David Ferguson 
were called upon to compare before “ my 
Lord Regentis grace and lordis of Secret 
Counsaill,” but did not obey the sum- 
mons; whereupon the regent and the 
council found that “na sic forme or order 
of sentence of excommunication suld be 
given or pronuncit againis the said Johne,” 
and that the archbishop must either let 
him alone or pursue him “ conform to the 
lawis and practique of this realme.” The 
fact which does concern us is that John 
Henryson’s predecessors had “ continewit 
maisteris of the said scole in tymes past 
without interruption,” and this has been 
considered evidence in support of the the- 
ory that the poet may have held this office. 
Perhaps the most we can fairly say is that 
there is no evidence against it. The pro- 
fession of notary public, which can hardly 
have implied any very onerous duties in 
Dunfermline, was combined with that of 
schoolmaster by this John Henryson, who 
was also keeper of the Abbey charters; 
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and Master Robert may well have done the 
same thing. 

There is another tradition which one 
would like to believe, and which certainly 
cannot be disproved, if it cannot be proved 
either. Among the most prominent per- 
sonages of the reign of James IV. was 
one James Henryson or Henderson, who 
was successively king’s advocate and 
lord justice-clerk, and who purchased the 
various portions of the old territory of 
Fordell between Dunfermline and Inver- 
keithing — which was erected into a bar- 
ony for him and Elene his spouse, and 
their heirs, by royal charter, in 1511 — 
and became the progenitor of the Hender- 
sons of Fordell. It is boldly stated by 
Sir Robert Douglas, in his “ Baronage of 
Scotiand,” that the father of this James 
was a Mr. Robert Henderson, — the names 
of Henryson and Henderson are undoubt- 
edly the same, and are indeed indiscrim- 
inately applied in the same document to 
the John Henryson mentioned above, — 
who “appears to have been a man of dis- 
tinction in the reign of King James the 
Third, and is witness in a charter to 
Patrick Baron,” etc. The same authority 
also describes the purchase of the lands 
of Fordell by James Henderson as a re- 
demption from wadset (or mortgage) of a 
property which had previously been in his 
family. This last statement is certainly a 
mistake ; of the other we can only say that 
if Douglas had any authority for it, he has 
kept that authority carefully to himself, 
and no one else has discovered it. There 
is no pursuit which offers more play for 
the imagination than genealogy, especially 
when we base our conclusions on the at- 
tractive theory that all persons of the 
same name must be related to each other, 
at least when they live in the same neigh- 
borhood,—and Fordell is close to Dun- 
fermline. The industry of Mr. Laing 
collected a list of some twenty persons of 
the name of Henryson who were living in 
the poet’s own day, so that there is plenty 
of room for conjecture on the subject, but 
we can hardly anticipate any very satisfac- 
tory results. We have not even sufficient 
evidence to say whether he was ever mar- 
ried; indeed his description of the com- 
fort of his fireside appears to us to be that 
of an old bachelor, 

But though Henryson reminds us that 
it is fitting that “ who list to magnify ” any 
remarkable person — 


His grete ancestry and lineal descense 
Suld first extoll and his genology, 
So that his hert he micht incline thereby 
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| The more to virtue, and to worthines 
Hearand rehearse his elderis gentleness, — 


it is perhaps of no great importance to the 
study of the poet himself to consider the 
question of possible descendants whose 
virtues he could have no opportunity of 
hearing rehearsed. It would seem suit- 
able enough to the general obscurity of 
his life if he left no kin behind him, but 
quietly faded out of his little circle, an 
unobtrusive figure whose absence would 
perhaps make itself very little felt among 
the burghers of Dunfermline, probably 
much more deeply interested in the newly 
instituted meeting of the “ commissares of 
burrowes ” in the neighboring town of In- 
verkeithing, “anes ilk year on the morne 
after Saint James’ day, to commune and 
treat upon the weilfare of merchandice,” 
than in any mere poetical fame attaching 
to a fellow-townsman. Perhaps the abbot 
had better taste. In any case, Henryson 
was known and honored by scholars and 
poets in his own day, or shortly after it. 
Dunbar laments his loss, together with 
Chaucer and Barbour, and many northern 
poets of lesser name — Sir Mungo Lock- 
hart of the Lea, Sir Gilbert Hay, Sir John 
the Ross, Blind Harry, and Sandy Traill, 
and other victims of the ruthless Death, 
who 


spairis no Lord for his puissance, 
Nor Clerk for his intelligence. 


In Dunfermline he has done roun 
Guid Maister Robert Henrisone. 


In the collection of poetry published by 
the first Scottish printers, Chepman & 
Myllar, some twenty years after his death, 
several of Henryson’s poems were in- 
cluded—among them the “Praise of 
Age,” perhaps the most beautiful of his 
short poems. From that time to the end 
of the seventeenth century there appear 
to have been a good many editions of the 
“ Testament of Cresseid,” his most elabo- 
rate work, and of.the ‘‘ Moral Fables of 
Esop;’’ but the shorter poems, in which 
we think he shows his greatest excellence, 
were only preserved through the pious 
care of private collectors such as Banna- 
tyne and Maitland. Later on, Allan Ram- 
say, — who would be worthy of all praise 
as a collector of ancient Scottish poetry if 
he had not been at the same time con- 
vinced that it was also his mission to 
correct and improve it,—introduced to 
the world the beautiful pastoral, “ Robene 
and Makyne,” and by degrees the greatest 
scholars to be found in Scotland inclined 
their powerful minds to the consideration 
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of Henryson among other early writers. 
The result was not always satisfactory. 
Such an authority as Lord Hailes, for in- 
stance, would treat him with an air of 
patronage and condescension which is 
truly refreshing. The first and last word 
of this Rhadamanthus on the subject of 
our poet is, that his works “ have a moral 
turn, and are free from that licentious- 
ness which debases the compositions of 
some ot his contemporaries;” all which, 
indeed, we most powerfully and potently 
believe, though we may think that this 
criticism shows an odd want of apprecia- 
tion of the subject. In later times Mr. 
David Laing gave to the world the only 
complete edition of Henryson’s poems ; 
but stili, up to the present day we find one 
of the greatest of Scottish poets read, at 
the most, by a little circle of literary an- 
tiquarians, and almost unknown to the 
world at large. 

Like the other early Scottish poets, 
Henryson drew his inspiration chiefly from 
“worthie Chaucer glorious;” and some 
of his poems which have had the most 
success in their time are so entirely mod- 
elled on the great English master, that one 
of thenf was for a long time considered 
by good judges to be Chaucer’s own. To 
him, as to others, Chaucer was the guide 
to the expression of all that was great and 
noble, — the great master of a highly re- 
fined and elaborated school, from which 
Henryson’s contemporaries would seek 
occasional relief in outbursts of that 
broad, rough, national humor which has 
been in favor with the poets of Scotland 
in all ages. To this strain of broad com- 
edy Henryson is a stranger, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the curious piece 
called “Some Practysis of Medycine.” 
Nothing can be more amusing than many 
of his fables, but the humor of Tod Low- 
rie or of Sir Chanticleer’s wives is very 
different from the broad fun of, say, 
“Christ’s Kirk on the Green.” But Hen- 
ryson has a special vein of his own, a 
strain of serious contemplative poetry, 
which we do not find in any other writer 
of his time, and in which we seem to find 
the very reflection of the poet’s mind. 
His genius also found an outlet in other 
directions. In the beautiful idyll of * Ro- 
bene and Makyne” we have the first of 
Scottish pastoral poems; the lay of the 
“ Bluidy Serk,” a curious religious alle- 
gory in the form of a ballad, gives us an- 
other very different type of poetry ; while 
a third is found in the *“ Moral Fables,” 
though these contain in themselves some 


very different elements; it is no slight | 
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proof of genius to show equal excellence 
in dealing with such widely varying 
themes as the “ Tod’s Confession to Frere 
Wolf” and the “ Preiching of the Swal- 
low.” Through all these different styles 
we find the same power of concentration 
on his subject, which is one of the princi- 
pal characteristics of Henryson’s poetry. 
In his most contemplative strain he rarely 
allows himself to be discursive; his 
thoughts are not suffered to stray from 
the theme, — a fact to which we probably 
owe the extreme smoothness and harmony 
of his verse, which, except in some infe- 
rior and probably early productions, such 
as that “ Against Hasty Credence of Tit- 
laris,” is rarely marred by a weak line. 
Combined with this power of keeping 
close to his theme is the profound calm, 
the tranquil, thoughtful gravity of a man 
outside the bustle and hurry of the world; 
and in this combination we shall find the 
secret of the excellence of his more seri- 
ous poems. 

In each of these there is much the same 
strain of thought. The poet writes as one 
who has passed the busy, troubled time 
of youth, and settled down in a quiet 
old age. His mind is constantly fixed 
upon the thought of coming death, but not 
with any feeling of horror, or even dis- 
taste ; he rejoices, on the contrary, that he 
has come so far on the way to the, happi- 
ness which lies beyond death, — 


The more of age, the nearer heaven’s bliss. 


In this peaceful period of repose and ex- 
pectation, he can look with equal serenity 
back upon his past life or forward to the 
great change that is closeat hand. There 
is agentle tone of indulgence even to the 
follies of youth, the contrast with which 
heightens the advantages of old age. In 
his “ Reasoning betwixt Age and Youth,” 
we can see the delight with which he pic- 
tures to himself the champion of youth, 
in all the pride and strength of early man- 
hood, — 


A merry man, that of all mirth could mene, 
Singand this sang that richt sweetly was set, 
‘*O youth, be glad into thy flowris green! ”’ 


There is no condemnation of the young 
man for not heeding the rebukes of the 
old man who warns him that all the glories 
of youth must pass away, and the conclu- 
sion of the argument leaves the poet 
rather in the mind that both sides may be 
right, — 
Of the sedullis the sooth when I had seen 

Of truth, methought, they triumphit in their 

tone; 
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outh, be glad into thy flowris green! ” 
” 6 youth, thy flowris fadis ferly soon! ”’ 


The fullest development of the idea is 
attained in the “Praise of Age,” which 
we have ventured to quote in its entirety, 
as being the one to which we should as- 
sign the highest place among Henryson’s 
shorter poems. The description in the 
opening verse is a touch of his happiest 
fancy :— 


Intil a garth, under a red rosere, 
Ane auld man and decrepit heard I sing; 
Gay was the note, sweet was the voice and 
clear ; 
It was great joy to hear of sic ane thing. 
And to my doume* he said, in his diting, 
‘* For to be young I wald not, for my wyss 
Of all this warld to make me lord and king; 
The more of age, the nearer heaven’s bliss. 


‘* False is this warld and full of variance, 
Ourset with sin and other sytis T mo; 
Now truth is tynt,t¢ guile has the governance, 
And wretchedness has turnyt all fra weal to 
woe; 
Freedom is tynt and flemyt § the Lordis fro, 
And covetise is all the cause of this; 
I am content that youthhead is ago: 
The more of age, the nearer heaven’s bliss. 


‘* The state of youth I repute for na guid, 
For in that state great peril now I see; 
Can nane gainstand the raging of his bluid, 

Ne yet be stable till that he agit be: 
Then of the thing that maist rejoicit he, 
Na thing remains for to be callit his; 
For why? it was but very vanity: 
The more of age, the nearer heaven’s bliss. 


‘* This wretched warld may na man trow; for 
why? 
Of earthly joy aye sorrow is the end; 
The gloyr of it can na man certify, 
This day a king, the morn na thing to 
spend! 
What have we here but grace us to defend? 
The whilk God grant us to amend our miss, 
That to his joy he may our saulis send; 
The more of age, the nearer heaven’s bliss.”’ 


The same theme of the vanity and use- 
lessness of the things of this world forms 
the substance of several other poems, such 
as the “Reasoning betwixt Death and 
Man,” and the “ Three Deid Powis,’ if the 
latter be indeed Henryson’s. Resignation 
and hope, with an absolute and unques- 
tioning trust in the divine justicé, are the 
great principles to be inculcated. Per- 
haps what we may call the moral teaching 
of Henryson, as distinguished from the 
intimate personal feeling expressed in the 


* As I thought. 
+ Pains, troubles, 
+ Lost. 

§ Banished. 
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“ Praise of Age,” finds the finest expres- 
sion in the “ Abbey Walk.” The incident 
which suggests the meditations embodied 
in this poem we may well imagine to be 
genuine :— 


Alone as I went up and doun 

In ane Abbay was fair to see, 
Thinkand what consolatioun 

Was best in to adversitie ; 

On case I cast on side mine ee, 
And saw this written upon a wall, 

‘* Of what estate, Man, that thou be, 
Obey, and thank thy God of all.’’, 


Thy kingdome and thy greit empire, 
Thy ryaltie nor riche array, 
Shall nocht endure at thy desire, 
But, as the wind, will wend away ; 
Thy gold and all thy guidis gay, 
When fortune list will fra thee fall : 
Sen thou sic sampillis seis ilk day, 
Obey, and thank thy God of all. 


Blame not thy Lord, sa is his will; 
Spurn not thy fute againis the wall ; 

But with meik hairt and prayer still, 
Obey, and thank thy God of all. 


God of his justice mon correct, 
And of his mercie pitie haif; 
He is ane Juge, to nane suspect, 
To punish synfull man and saif. 
Though thow be lord attour the laif,* 
And efterward made bound and thrall, 
Ane puir beggar with scrip and staiff, 
Obey, and thank thy God of all. 
In wealth be meek, heich t not thyself, 
Be glaid in wilfull povertie; 
Thy power, and thy warldis pelf, 
Is nocht but very vanitie. 
Remember Him that deit on tree, 
For thy sake tastit the bitter gall, 
Wha heis law hairtis, and lawis hie, t 
Obey, and thank thy God of all. 


It is in this kind of serious moral poetry 
that Henryson appears to us to attain the 
greatest excellence, though we can hardly 
say that any of his other efforts in this 
manner come up to the level of. the two 
poems quoted. Sometimes he inclines to 
a more satirical vein, as in the “ Want of 
Wise Men,” where he deplores the “ grete 
confusioun ” which necessarily follows, — 


Sen want of wyse men makis fulis sit on 
binkis.§ 

Others of his more purely religious poems 

are in a lighter strain, as the “ Salutation 

of the Virgin,””— apparently a youthful 

production, — with its pretty, fantastic in- 


* Above the rest. 
t Exalt. 
+ Who exalts lowly, and humbles proud hearts. 
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vocations of “that princess pure, with- 
outen peer :’? — 


O lady lele and lusumest, 
Thy face most fair and schene is! 
O blossom blithe and bowsumest, 
Fra carnale cryme that clene is ! 


— or the “ Bluidy Serk,” —a curious reli- 
gious allegory, well known in many forms 
to students of medieval legends, — told 
with a serious didactic purpose, but 
couched in the form of a ballad of love 
and war —one of the earliest specimens, 
by the way, of Scottish ballad poetry. 

But the genius of Henryson was so 
extraordinarily versatile, that though we 
give the first place to his serious poems, 
we must admit that had these been entirely 
lost, our poet would hardly lose the rank 
we should assign him. Among the found- 
ers of Scottish poetry must, in any case, 
be counted the author of “ Robene and 
Makyne.” We have here the scene laid 
among the wind-swept hills and the grey 
woods, the “holtis hair” of Scotland, of 
as tender and beautiful an idyll as ever 
Theocritus imagined among the slender 
cypresses and the dark ivy, the sweet- 
fruited vine and the cold streams flowing 
down from the spotless snows of A£tna, of 
which he loved to sing. There is cer- 
tainly not the wealth of description the 
Sicilian poet would have given us; it is a 
simple tale, plainly told, for the most part 
in dialogue, where nothing must be allowed 
to retard the action. And yet the scene 
is by a few slight touches put most dis- 
tinctly before us, and especially the change 
that comes over all with the change in 
the mind of the principal actor, from the 
time we are first introduced to him in his 
careless happiness, as he sits “on guid 
green hill,” with no thought of anything 
beyond his sheep, — 


The weather is fair and I am fain, 
My sheep goes hale above, — 


to the last picture, where all the light and 
warmth has gone out of the air, the woods 
look cold and grey in the waning evening 
light, and the sheep are huddled together 
for shelter under the bank ; when Makyne 
has rejected his suit, — 


And so left him baith wo and wreuch, 
In dolour and in care, 

Keepand his herd under a heuch,* 
Amang the holtis hair.t 


The story is one often told. It is Ma- 
kyne who is the wooer at first, while Robin 


* High bank. ; 
t Among the grey woods, 
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professes an absolute indifference to, and 
ignorance of, love. “ Fain wald I leir that 
law,” he says scornfully, and Makyne is 
ready to teach him : — 


** At luvis lair gin thou will leir 
Take there ane A, B, C; 
Be heynd,* courteous, and fair of feir,t 
Wise, hardy, and free: 
So that no danger do thee deir,¢ 
What dule in dern thou dree; § 
Press thee with pain at all power, 
Be patient and previe.” 


But Robin remains obdurate, and after 
repeated repulses breaks away from Ma- 
kyne’s attempts to detain him. 


Robene on his wayis went, 
Als licht as leaf of tree; 
Mawkyne mourned in her intent, 
And trowed him never to see. 
Robene brayed attour the bent; 
Then Mawkyne cryit on hie, 
** Now may thou sing, for I am shent, 
What ailis lufe at me?”’ 


No sooner, however, is Makyne’s pleading 
decidedly at an end than Robin begins to 
repent of his stubbornness. 


Mawkyne went hame withouten fail, 
Full weary efter couth weep: 

Then Robene in a full fair dale 
Assemblit all his sheep. 

By that, some part of Mawkyne’s ail 
Out-through his hairt could creep, 

He followit her fast there to assail 
And till her tuke gude keep. 


‘* Abide, abide, thou fair Mawkyne, 
A word for ony thing ; 

For all my luve it shall be thine, 
Withouten departing. 

All hail! thy heart for to have mine 
Is all my coveting ; 

My sheep to-morn, till houris nine, 
Will need of no keeping ?”’ 


But the nymph is no longer in a holiday 
humor, and her answer is chilling, — 


‘* Robene, thou hast heard sung and say, 
In gestis and stories auld, 

‘The man that will not when he may, 
Shall have not when he wald.’ 

I pray to Jesu every day, 
Mot eik their caris cauld, 

That first presses with thee to play 
By firth, forest, or fauld.”’ 


As Makyne grows colder, Robin becomes 
more eager ; but his most fervent entreat- 
ies are now of no avail. 


‘* Mawkyne, the hope of all my heill, 
My hairt on thee is set, 


* Kindly. 

t+ Bearing, demeanor. 

+ Daunt. 
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And ever mair to thee be leill, 
While I may live, but let ; 

Never to fail, as others feill, 
What grace that ever I get.” 

** Robene, with thee I will not deill, 
Adew! for thus we met.”’ 


So Makyne goes home “blyth aneuch,” 
and poor Robin is left “in dolour and in 
care” to look after his sheep—a_ sad 
warning to all obdurate swains, It is 
much the same moral that King James en- 
forces upon laggards in love, after he has 
told his own love-story, when he prays the 
power that directs these matters, — 


For all the hertis dull 

That liven here in sleuth and ignorance, 
And has no courage at the rose to pull, — 

Their life to mend and their saulis avance 
With their sweete lore, and bring them to 

gude chance ; 

And who that will not for this prayer turn, 

When they wald fainest speed, that they 

may spurn. 

The poem of “ Robene and Makyne” 
is one of the few instances preserved to 
us of Henryson’s lighter mood. To the 
same class, however, may be referred, 
though it is not without a certain didactic 
purpose, the pretty and quaint conceits of 
the “Garmond of Gude Ladies.” Con- 
cerning this poem the erudite Lord Hailes 
has delivered his opinion that “ the com- 
parison between female ornaments and 
female virtues is extended throughout so 
many lines, and with so much of a tire- 
woman’s detail, that it becomes somewhat 
ridiculous.” It is not for us to traverse 
the judgment of so ponderous an authority, 
but we may perhaps test its value by quot- 
ing a few stanzas from what has always 
appeared to us to be one of the daintiest 
and most graceful of Henryson’s produc- 
tions. 


Wald my gud Lady lufe me best, 
And work after my will, 

I suld ane garmond gudliest 
Gar make her body till. 


Of hie honour suld be her hud, 
Upon her heid to weir, 

Garnisht with governance so gud, 
Na deeming suld her deir.* 


Her sark suld be her body next 
Of chastetie so white, 

With shame and dread together mixt, 
The same suld be perfyt. 


é . ; . “ ‘ . 

Her gown suld be of gudliness, 
Well ribband with renown, 

Purfillit with pleasure in ilk place, 
Furrit with fine fassoun.t 


* Do her harm. 
t Fashion. 
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Her belt suld be of benignitie, 
About her middle meet; 

Her mantle of humilitie 
To thole * baith wind and weit. 


Her hat suld be of fair having, 
And her tippet of truth, 

Her patelet f of gude pansing, 
Her hals ¢ ribbane of ruth. 


Wald she put on this garmond gay, 
I durst sweir by my seill 

That she wore never green nor gray 
That set her half so weill. 


By far the best known of Henryson’s 
works are his longer poems, “ The Tes- 
tament of Cresseid” and “Orpheus and 
Eurydice.” We have, however, omitted 
to speak of these till now, because we do 
not regard them as displaying the best, 
or, at any rate, the most original, side of 
our poet. In his actual imitations of 
Chaucer, Henryson never rises to the 
same level that he reaches in other kinds 
of verse. He becomes more formal and 
more diffuse; he suffers the interest of 
his story to flag, till it loses its force and 
becomes tedious. As an original poet, 
Henryson has no superior among his 
countrymen ; as a Chaucerian, he is decid- 
edly inferior to James I. The “ Testa- 
ment of Cresseid,” however, has achieved 
more popularity than perhaps any of his 
other works, with the exception of the 
“Moral Fables.” In the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was frequently reprinted by Char- 
teris and others. Our mouths water when 
we hear of a person who, in 1585, pos- 
sessed three copies of this work, valued at 
fourpence each, any one of which, could it 
be found again in our day, would fetch 
considerably more than its weight in gold. 
It was also usually printed at the end of 
“Troilus and Cresseid” in editions of 
Chaucer’s works, and was considered by 
some as being the work of the master 
himself, But it is not difficult to see that 
this is not the case. It is pupil’s work 
— the work of one who, with great poetical 
possibilities in many directions, is bend- 
ing himself to a task which he was not 
so well fitted to perform. There can be 
no doubt that it is a poet of no mean or- 
der who is speaking to us; no other could 
have conceived so tragic and so human an 
incident as that of the meeting between 
Troilus and Cresseid; no other could 
have written the occasionally vigorous 
passages which break the monotony of the 
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poem here and there. But it is, after all, 
merely a set piece, long-drawn-out to the 
confines of tediousness, with an artificial, 
labored air about it, which makes even 
the versification less smooth than in Hen- 
ryson’s other works, There are moments 


when one can forget this; nothing can be 
more charming, for instance, in its sim- 
plicity than the poet’s description of how 
the idea came to him, of the night when 
he stood at the window of his oratory, 
gazing at the splendor of “ fair Venus, the 
beauty of the nicht: ”— 


Throwout the glass her beamis brast sa fair, 
That I micht see on everie side me by, 

The northen wind had purifyit the air, 
And shed the mistie cloudis fra the sky ; 
The frost freisit, the blastis bitterly 

Fra Pole Artick came whistling loud and 

shrill, 
And causit me remufe against my will. 


There is a touch of anti-climax in the last 
line that may raise some ridicule, but it is 
with a loving laugh that we follow our 
poet in to the fire in his chamber — much 
good may it have done to his gentle heart! 
There the good old man has taken down 
the book of his honored master Chaucer 
which tells of the loves of Troilus and 
Cresseid, and is musing over the well- 
known tale and its moral. He is not sat- 
isfied that the true lover should be left 
in unhappiness, unless some retribution 
also overtook the false love. Doubts 
arise in his mind: — 


Wha wot gif all that Chaucer wrait was 
trew?— ¢ 


and so he takes “ane uther quair” down, 
out of which he proceeds to tell us the 
“ fatall destinie of fair Cresseid that endit 
wretchedlie.” The story is not too well 
known for us to repeat it. Cresseid, hav- 
ing after her first infidelity fallen into the 
lowest depths, is taken in by her father, 
Calchas, who is here the priest of a temple 
to Venus and Cupid. She refuses to join 
in the worship of the deities of love, to 
whom she attributes all her misfortunes. 


Alas! that ever I made you sacrifice, — 


she cries, and bursts into a furious invec- 
tive against them, which is resented by 
Cupid. The god of love, therefore, sum- 
mons the seven planets before him, “ ring- 
and ane silver bell,” and forms them into 
a council to consider what punishment 
should be meted out to this blasphemer. 
The account of the appearance of the 
various councillors, as Cresseid sees them 
in a trance, is one of the finest passages 
of the poem; the description of Saturn is 
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a piece of powerful writing, which Henry- 
son has perhaps nowhere equalled. In- 
deec it reminds one much more of Dunbar 
than of good Master Robert. 


Attour his belt his lyart * lokkis lay, 

Felterit t unfair, overfret with frostis hoar, 
His garmond and his gyis full gay of gray, 
His witherit weed fra him the win 

wore, 
fon Seen t bow within his hand he 
ore, 
Under his girdle ane flasche of felloun flanis § 
Fedderit with ice and heidit with hailstanis. 


out 


A striking contrast is made with the bright 
appearance and bearing of “ Jupiter richt 
fair and amiabill.” 


His voice was cleir, as cristall were his een, 
As golden wire sa glitterand was his hair, 
His garmond and his gyis full gay of green, 
With golden listis gilt on every gair, || 
Ane burelie brand about his middle bare; 
In his right hand he had ane grounden spear 
Of his father the wrath fra us to weir. 


A touch of the poet’s quaintest fancy 
comes in with the description of Mercury, 
who is chosen to be “forespeaker of the 
parliament.” 


With buik in hand then came Mercurius, 
Richt eloquent and full of rhetorie, 

With polite termis and delicious, 
With pen and ink to report all readie, 
Setting sangis and singand merrilie ; 

His hude was reid, heklit attour J his crown, 

Like to ane poet of the auld fassoun. 


Boxis he bare with fine electuairies, 
And sugarit syropis for digestioun, 
Spycis belangand to the pothecairis, 
With mony hailsum sweet confectioun, 
Doctor in physic clad in scarlet goun, 
And furrit weil, as sic ane oucht to be, 
Honest and gude, and not ane word culd lee. 


These do not seem to have been the qual- 
ities which Henryson always found in 
doctors of physic, if we may trust his sa- 
tirical poem, “Sum Practysis of Medi- 
cine.” Itis to be hoped Mercurius did 
not dispense such prescriptions as 


Baith the bellows of ane brock, 

With three crawis of the cock, 

The shadow of ane Yule stock, 
Is guid for the hoast.** 


The council of planets refer the question 
to a select committee, consisting of Sat- 
urn and Cynthia, who inflict upon Cresseid 


* Grey. 
t+ Tangled. 
t Terrible. 
§ A sheaf of deadly arrows. 
l| Piece of cloth. 
Wound round. 
** Cough. 
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the fearful punishment of leprosy. The 
doom pronounced by Saturn gives us 
another fine passage : — 


I change thy mirth into melancholy, 
Whilk is the mother of all pensiveness, 
Thy moisture and thy heat in cald and dry, 
Thine insolence, thy play and wantonness 
To greit diseis, thy pomp and thy riches 
In mortall neid, and greit penuritie 
Thou suffer sall, and as ane beggar die. 


So Cresseid is hurried off to the lazar- 
house, and comes out daily with her com- 
panions in misfortune “with cup and 
clapper,” to beg at the roadside. So far, 
though ‘he punishment is terrible, the 
story is commonplace; but we rise into a 
higher region of poetry when we come to 
the last meeting of Cresseid with Troilus. 
The garrison of Troy is returning at 
night, after a successful sortie, witn Troi- 
lus at their head, when they pass the place 
where Cresseid and the lepers are wait- 
ing. The lepers shake their cups and cry 
to them for alms, and Troilus, having pity 
on them, rides up nearer to the place 
where Cresseid is sitting — 


Then upon him she cast up baith her een, 
And with ane blenk it came into his thoucht, 
That he sum tyme her face before had seen 
But she was in sic plye, he knew her nocht; 
Yet then her luik into his mind it brocht 
The sweit visage and amorous blenking 
Of fair Cresseid, sumtyme his awin darling. 
Ane spark of lufe then till his heart culd 
spring, 
And kindlit all his bodie in ane fire 
With hot fever ane sweat and trembling 
Him tuik quhill* he was readie to expire; 
To beir his shield his breist began to tire ; 
Within ane while he changit mony hew, 
And nevertheless not ane ane uther knew. 


For knichtlie pietie and memoriall 

Of fair Cresseid, ane girdle can he tak, 
Ane purse of gold, and mony gay jowall 

And in the skirt of Cresseid down can 

swak : ¢ 

Then rade away and not ane word he spak. 
Pensive in heart, quhill he come to the toun, 
And for greit care oft syis ¢ almaist fel] doun. 


It is an additional touch of pathos that 
Cresseid, whether from the blindness aris- 
ing from her disease or from some other 
cause, shows not even this half recogni- 
tion of Troilus, even asking the other 
lepers, “What lord is yon” that * has 
done to us so greit humanitie?” The 
discovery that it was her true lover that 
has been so generous brings on an agony 
* Until. 
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of shame and remorse in which she dies 
— it must be admitted to rather slow 
music —after making her testament, and 
sending back to Troilus the ring which he 
had given her as a love-tokenin years gone 
by. Troilus is left weeping over old asso- 
ciations as the curtain falls. 


Some said he made ane tomb of merbell gray, 
And wrait her name and superscriptioun, 
And laid it on her grave, where that she lay, 
In golden letteris conteining this ressoun: 

‘* Lo, fair ladyis, Cresseid of Troyis toun, 
Sumtyme countit the flower of womanheid, 

Under this stane, late leper, lyis deid.”” 


Well, let us hope he did. It gives a finer 
end to the story, if it is in any way profit- 
able to add an end to a story which was 
purposely left incomplete. 

If the “ Testament of Cresseid”’ in- 
clines to tediousness, “ Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice ” isdistinctly dull. Itis chiefly from 
the character of the story, and as being 
Henryson’s only other known long poem, 
that we class it with the tale of Cresseid, 
as itis probably a much earlier effort. It 
appears to us to be perfectly colorless and 
uninteresting. A nearer resemblance to 
the style of the ‘“ Testament of Cresseid ” 
is found in some of the “ Moral Fables.” 
These, too, are in many cases over-long, 
and interrupted by reflections which tend 
to break the thread of the story. The 
very prolixity of some of the tales, how- 
ever, enables the poet to give us some 
beautiful pieces of description, in which 
he approaches very near to the level of 
his master Chaucer. Such is the descrip- 
tion of the seasons in the “ Preiching of 
the Swallow :” — 


The Somer with his joly mantle of green, 
With flouris fair furrit on everilk fent,* 

Which Flora goddess of the flouris queen 
Has to that lord, as for his seasoun lent; 
And Phebus with his golden beamis gent 

Has purfellit, and paintit pleasantlie, 

With heit and moisture stilland from the sky. 

Syne cummis Ver, when Winter is away; 
The secretar of Somer with his seill, 

When Columbine up keikist through the 


clay, 
Whilk eit t was before with frostis fell. 
The mavis and the merle beginnis to mell; 
The lark on loft, with other birdis small 
That — forth fra derne§ ouer doun and 
aill. 


Another stanza of the same poem reveals 
the profound sympathy with nature which 


* Slit or slashing of a cloak. 
t Peeps 

¢~ Frightened. 

§ Out of their hiding. 
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is at the bottom of all the pretty pictures | ‘‘Sen thou can nocht forthink thy wickedness, 


that our poet can set before us : — 


Moving this gait, grete mirth I tuke in mind, 
Of lauboraris to see the besiness, 

Sum — dyke, and sum the pleuch can 

wynd, 

Sum quand seidis fast from place to place, 
The harrowis hoppand in the saweris trace: 

Lt was greit joy to him that luifit corn, 

To see them laubour, baith at even and morn. 


We can give but a few out of many simi- 
lar instances. Another advantage of the 
occasional prolixity of the “ Fables” is, 
that space is left to the poet to fill in all 
the minor details of the picture. The 
comic touches which are natural to all 
fables, through the necessity of investing 
beasts with incongruous human attributes, 
give an opportunity for the display of a 
quiet, cultivated humor. The tale of the 
“Uplandis Mouse and the Burgess 
Mouse ” is an example of this. The lofty 
condescension of the town-bred mouse, 
who was “ guild-brother and made ane 
free burgess,” to her homely sister in 
the country; the pride with which she 
displays the riches that the town can 
afford, and asks her guest, “with blythe 
upcast and merrie countenance,” whether 
this is not better than her “sorry nest,” 
— are painted with a skill that makes one 
regret that Henryson has written so little 


of humorous poetry. Then the discourse 
between the hens after the cock has been 
carried off by the fox, with its gradual 
descent from sorrowful admiration — 


Yon was our drowrie,* and our dayis darling, 
Our nichtingale and als our orloge bell, — 


through various shades of detraction to 
the final conclusion that the death of such 
a wretch was “ane very vengeance from 
the heaven,” is another excellent touch of 
comic picturing. But perhaps the best 
specimen of Henryson’s humorous side is 
contained in the scene where Lawrence the 
Fox, or Tod Lowrie, struck with remorse 
for his evil deeds, confesses himself to 
Freir Wolf. The ghostly father offers 
three alternatives to his penitent. 


‘* Art thow contrite and sorry in thy spreit,T 
For thy trespass?’ ‘‘ Na, Schir, I cannot 
dude ; ¢ 
Methink that hennis are sa honie sweet, 
And lambis flesh that new are letten bluid, 
For to repent my mind can nocht concluid, 
But of this thing, —that I have slain sa few.”’ 
** Weill,’? quod the Wolf, ‘‘in faith thou art 
ane shrew. 


* Love. 
+ Spirit. 
+ Do it. 





Wilt thou forbeir in time to come and 
mend ?’”’ ° 
** An I forbeir, how sall I live, alas! 
Havand none other craft me to defend? 
Need causes me to steal wherever I wend. 
I eschame to thig,* I can nocht work, ye 
wait,t 
Yet wald I fain pretend to a gentill state.”’ 


‘* Weill,’? quod the Wolf, ‘‘thou wantis 
pointis twa 
Belangand to perfyte confessioun. 
To the third point of penitence let us ga, 
Wilt thou take pain for thy transgres- 
sioun?” 
**No, Schir, consider my complexioun, 
Selie and weak and of my nature tender. 
Lo, will ye see! I am baith lean and slender.” 


Finally, however, a compromise is made 
that the Tod is to forbear from flesh till 
Pasche, to which he reluctantly consents 
on condition that he shall be allowed to 
eat puddings and “lap ane lytill blude ;” 
but his scruples vanish before the discov- 
ery that, while. the fish that are his lawful 
focd are difficult to catch, there are some 
goats within very convenient reach. Con- 
science, however, remains so far to be 
satisfied, that he finds it necessary toduck 
the kid which he steals, twice or thrice 
under the water, with the formula, — 


Ga doun Schir Kid, come up Schir Salmond 
. again, — 

after which he makes a sufficient meal of 

this singular species of salmon. 

Of course the material that Henryson is 
working upon is not in the least original ; 
most of the tales have been told many 
times before, by many authors and in 
many countries. But the-details have yet 
to be filled in, and each different hand will 
give its own impression to the old mate- 
rial. We may wonder if there could be 
a friar of Dunfermline Abbey who showed 
the same kind of skill in dealing with a 
refractory penitent. In any case Henry- 
son has enriched his “ Fables ” with many 
details of the life around him, which are 
extremely valuable from a historical point 
of view. In the tale of “ The Dog, the 
Sheep, and the Wolf,” we have a whole 
account of the usual process in the eccle- 
siastical courts of the day. The Dog sum- 
mons the Sheep to the Consistory to make 
payment for certain loaves, “ worth five 
schillingis or mair,” alleged to be due to 
him from the defendant. The summons 
is made out by the Wolf, who is judge, 
and served by the Corbie as apparitor. 


* I am ashamed to beg. 
+t Wot, know. 
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The court meets at sunset, and the Fox, 


” 


as “clerk and notar in the cause,” calls 
upon the Sheep, who refuses to submit to 
the jurisdiction of the Wolf, as being a 
“ juge suspect,” on account of his known 
hostility to the Sheep and his family. 
The matter is therefore referred to two 
arbiters, the Bear and the Brock, who, 
after consulting “ volumis mony ” of civil 
law, refer the unhappy Sheep back to the 
Wolf’s court, where he gets such justice 
as might be expected. Perhaps Henry- 
son himself had been an involuntary wit- 
ness of such practices of oppression and 
injustice as are here described. In the 
“ Moralitas ” of another fable he makes a 
violent attack on “ false perverteris of the 
lawis :” — 
Whilk under poleit termis, falset mingis,* 
Lettandt that all were Gospell that he 
schawis ; 
But for ane budf{ the puir man he ouer- 
thrawis, 
er the richt, garrand the wrang pro- 
ceed. 


It is in the morality to this last fable, 
“ The Wolf and the Lamb,” that Henry- 
son makes his great outburst of wrath 
against the various oppressors who made 
life almost impossible to the poor agri- 
culturist. He concludes with an aspira- 
tion that 


God, as thow all richteous prayer heiris, 
Mot save our King and give him heart and 
hand 
All sic Wolfis to banish out of the land. 


Alas! those qualities of “ heart and hand ” 
were just what James III. wanted. It 
would be extremely interesting to know 
whether the poet had any idea of making 
an actual appeal to that king, of whose 
real character so little is known to us. 
Scottish historians are unanimous in 
speaking with hatred and contempt of the 
one king of Scotland who is known to 
have shown fear. The misrule of the 
country, the contempt of the great lords, 
the cruelty to his own family even might 
have been overlooked ; but no one can 
have a word to say in defence of the fugi- 
tive of Sauchieburn. Perhaps he was not 
the feeble tyrant his enemies represented 
him to be. In keeping the great lords 
aloof, he was only following the policy of 
his sagacious father and his much greater 
grandfather. In surrounding himself with 
men of inconsiderable origin —of whose 


* Intermingles. 
t Representing. 
+ Bride. 

§ Smothering. 
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alleged bad character there is no more 
evidence than there is proof that the 
brother who opposed him was a patriotic 
statesman — he was only maintaining the 
same system which was adopted by the 
two most far-seeing and long-headed poli- 
ticians of that time, Louis of France and 
Edward of England. If we could only 
know whether Henryson had any knowl- 
edge of the king he speaks of, — any idea, 
perhaps, that the changes he prays for 
met with a responsive echo in the king’s 
heart, if he had only the strong hand — 
the great characteristic of the earlier sov- 
ereigns of his race —to enable him to 
carry them out! But in all probability 
the poet had no such far-reaching aim as 
this. The ills that he complains of are 
just such as would come under his ob- 
servance in his limited sphere. It is 
chiefly the wrongs of the “ mailler,” the 
small tenant-farmer, that Henryson speaks 
of, —the various exactions he has to pay 
in money and in other ways, lending his 
horse perforce to his lord, working for 
him without wages, “his servand or his 
self,” etc.,etc. Of the wild world of frays 
and plunderings, “rugging and riving,” 
that desolated unhappy Scotland in those 
evil days, he could see nothing but his 
own little corner. There was enough in- 
justice, no doubt, to be seen there without 
going farther afield, aad perhaps of as 
much importance before the great judge, 
to whose court he always appeals, as those 
greater discords of which alone history 
deigns to take cognizance. 
F, R. OLIPHANT. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
LOVE THE CONQUEROR. 
I, 

IT was nearly dark when the bells were 
ringing for evensong in Wellminster, for 
the day had been dull and the time of year 
was December, and though it was scarcely 
three o’clock in the afternoon darkness 
had descended and lay brooding over the 
cathedral city. 

But, even so, there was light enough to 
see how beautiful was the old structure. 
The mistiness of the atmosphere added 
but another charm to it, softening its hard 
outlines so that the grey stones seemed ta 
blend with the grey surroundings and 
make one harmonious whole. There had 


been much shaking of heads at the incon- 
gruity of styles which marred the perfect- 
ness of the building, a little Norman here, 
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a little Gothic there, early Gothic, late 
Gothic —then a touch of Tudor; but all 
critics were agreed on one point, that the 
whole was beautiful. 

And if the cathedral was beautiful in 
itself, its surroundings were noless so, It 
lay in the midst of green fields, girt in by 
hills that rose and fell softly. There was 
nothing hard, nothing abrupt in the land- 
scape. Seen from the hiils on a sunshiny 
day, the cathedral lay like a jewel spar- 
kling in its setting, a thing of beauty, with 
meadows encircling it, and patches of 
green trees rising above it. The place 
was most lovely in the spring; but so 
balmy was the Wellminster air that even 
in December the hedges were not entirely 
leafless and gave a pleasant sense of ver- 
dure for the eyes to rest on. 

Inside the cathedral brooded a myste- 
rious gloom. Service was held in the 
choir, which was sombre with black oak 
and lit by many candles. On this dark 
December day the white-robed choir sing- 
ing full-throated added their quota to the 
almost sensuous beauty of the place. 

It was a place to dream in, without 
doubt, but Wellminster was not given to 
dreaming. Perhaps in the whole city 
there was but one visionary, one enthusi- 
ast, that one was Ruth Deland, a daughter 
of one of the vicars-choral. 

Whither’ her dreams had carried her it 
was easy to see, for at the first note of the 
anthem she sprang to her feet and a look 
of almost divine rapture came into her 
pale face. It was not a beautiful face; 
it was too thin, for one thing, and the 
dark, fiery eyes brimful with longing 
seemed as if they had burned them- 
selves into her head ; but still it possessed 
more real beauty than many a one with 
comelier features. A flush crept into it 
as the music rose and fell; her throat 
strained and throbbed as if she would fain 
have sung too; but she pressed her two 
lips closely together, muttering, with 
tightly clasped hands, “Keep me from 
idolatry, O Lord.” And as the last notes 
died away a little sigh escaped her almost 
involuntarily ; she threw herself on her 
knees and prayed passionately, heeding 
nothing round her, losing consciousness 
of her identity in the fervor of her plead- 
ings. And when the organ pealed out the 
end of the service she rose, with the look 
in her eyes of one who has seen deep into 
things holy. She stumbied out of the 
choir, a tall, slender, young thing still 
steeped in her dreaming, until the friendly 
nod of the verger brought her to herself. 
“Waiting for your father, miss?” he 
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asked. “ Yes,’ she answered almost ab- 
sently; “there he is.” Even in the 


gathering darkness her quick eyes had 
discerned her father. Deland, deprived 
of his surplice, was a common-looking 
man enough, red-faced and with grizzled 
hair; a man who looked not discontented 
nor happy, but simply apathetic. 

“IT shall go to the station now, Ruth,” 
he said with an effort to seem bustling, 
“to meet Crispi. I have told them ” (with 
a motion of his hand towards the dispers- 
ing choir boys) “of Crispi’s coming, and 
they are mad with excitement; but you 
had better go to the Close and see that all 
is ready to receive him.” 

“Yes, father,” she answered softly, and 
the tones led one to suppose that she could 
not have said no to anything; but her 
face had saddened at her father’s speech 
and she walked along — until she 
reached the quaint old Close, where all the 
vicars-choral resided. She looked at it 
lovingly; familiarity with it had not 
dimmed her sense of its beauty, which 
her quiet nature led her so fully to appre- 
ciate. Indeed the dreaming town with its 
atmosphere of gentle decay harmonized 
well with the sober, old-fashioned garb she 
wore and the tranquil, almost spiritual 
expression of her face. 

Meanwhile Deland had reached the 
station, which always seemed an anachro- 
nism. The trains themselves appeared 
oppressed with the same idea. They al- 
ways crawled into the station slowly, 
slowly, as if they came under compulsion, 
protesting ; and when they departed the 
engine gave an indignant snort, glad to 
leave the ancient city that was so much 
out of harmony with trains and bustling 
life. Truth to say, there never was much 
traffic. The people who came were mostly 
sightseers, and knowing that they had but 
one sight to see, the cathedral, they did 
not bring much bustle with them. But 
this was not the time of year to bring 
sight-seers, and the few farmers who made 
use of the train for the monthly market 
did not lend much animation to the traffic. 
On this occasion, however, there was a 
very different passenger; a small, lean, 
brown-faced man enveloped in a fur-lined 
overcoat, with great diamond rings flash- 
ing on his thin hands that he with foreign 
gestures stretched out to Deland. 

“Here I am at last!” he said briskly. 
“ But what acrawling train! Let us walk 
a little, Deland; I’m tired of sitting still.” 
' “Just the same as ever, Crispi!” said 
| Deland. “Not one day older, I do be- 
' lieve!” 
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“Humph!” returned the other reflec- 
tively, “I cannot say as much for you. 
How is the voice?” 

Deland shrugged his __ shoulders. 
“ There’s nothing left of it, nothing. If 
I had anything to live on I would give up 
the pretence of singing; but as it is, I 
may be thankful I am still a vicar-choral.” 

Crispi did not answer; perhaps he did 
not agree with his friend. “ But there is 
stuff in the choir; you told me of two 
boys?” he asked anxiously. Deland 
smiled. ‘“ That’s all right, Crispi,” he 
said. ‘You have not come for nothing.” 

It was quite dark when they reached 
the Close. Crispi looked around him 
curiously. “It’s a strange old place, 
this,” he said. ‘Good to stay one night 
in, I should say; and yet I don’t dislike 
it. It has an atmosphere of its own,—a 
place to shut up close in one’s memory, 
to dwell upon when one wants to think of 
something quiet, something peaceful; a 
place to moulder down to one’s grave in.” 
A boy passed by whistling a chant. The 
cathedral bell tolled out the time as if 
corroborating Crispi’s words. Then the 
two men paced along silently; Deland, 
racking his brains to find something which 
might interest his friend, Crispi equally at 
fault. They had reached the Close, when 


suddenly through the mist-laden air there 
rang out a voice so pure, so clear, that 


Crispi started. “Great Heaven, what 
have we here?” he cried, and looked 
around him excitedly. 

“Tt is only Ruth singing,” answered the 
father. The song is hackneyed now, yet 
still fresh with the impress of genius. 
Ruth was singing “Angels ever bright 
and fair,” and her bell-like voice, breaking 
through the heavy air, calling upon the old 
slumbering echoes to testify with her to 
the eternal beauty of the angels, was laden 
with such fervid piety that it revealed the 
secret of the girl’s heart. The song be- 
trayed such a love of all things divine, 
such a longing for the knowledge of the 
hidden perfectness which can never be 
seen by mortal eyes, that it was even more 
touching’ than it was beautiful. Deland, 
who knew his daughter well, was stirred 
by it out of his apathy. Crispi, who rec- 
ognized nought in it but the most consum- 
mate art, was nearly wild with excitement. 
He stood in the damp night air, oblivious 
of all save one thing, this beautiful voice. 
When she had finished, he drew a long 
breath. : 
my friend, but 7— / will finish her educa- 
tion! Europe will ring with the fame of 





“You have grounded her well, | 
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this beautiful soprano. Was /¢hés then 
your surprise for me?” 

Deland said nothing, but opening the 
door, entered the poor little sitting-room, 
which looked snug enough now with its 
bright fire. Ruth had left the piano and 
was standing, kettle in hand, absorbed in 
the mysteries of tea-making. There was 
a great deal of seriousness in her manner, 
but then she did everything seriously. 

Crispi fixed his eyes on her eagerly and 
scanned her anxiously. “Figure good,” 
he muttered; “slight, but the chest is all 
right ; a little pale, but then there is always 
rouge.” Ruth looked at this strange vis- 
itor of her father’s with astonishment; she 
could not utter the few words of welcome 
she had prepared, but Crispi was not back- 
ward. 

“Miss Deland,” ke cried, “you are 
superb!” This but affrighted Ruth the 
more; she turned to her father with a 
questioning gaze. 

“Never mind now, Crispi,” he said in 
an undertone. “ You do not understand 
Ruth ; you will frighten her to death ; for- 
get her singing!” 

A gleam of intelligence shone on the 
other’s face, and his manner changed. 
“Tam so delighted to see you,” he said 
effusively; “so glad to see your dear 
father again. You do not remember me, 
do you? You were but a little child.” 

“ No,” Ruth answered simply; “I have 
no memory of you. But you must be 
tired. Will you have some tea?” 

Crispi liked the girl’s unaffected man- 
ner; it was dignified and she was not shy. 
He kept on talking commonplaces for a 
while, but after some time he could no 
longer restrain himself from speaking of 
the subject nearest to his heart. “ You 
sing, Miss Ruth?” he asked. “ Though 
it is scarcely fair on you to put that ques- 
tion, for I have heard you.” 

Ruth did not answer, but turned towards 
her father. The bright blood mounted to 
her pale cheeks, and receding left them 
paler. Crispi gazed in astonishment at 
the pair. What was the mystery of Ruth’s 
voice? Most women would have been 
proud to own it. 

‘Ruth sings to me sometimes,” said 
Deland in a hesitating manner; “ but she 
has strange ideas concerning singing, 
Crispi. Indeed she was angry with me 
for telling you of the two choristers; she 
would rather you left them where they 
are. 

“ But I will make their fortunes if they 


| can sing, Miss Deland,” he said eagerly. 
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“ How can you?” she asked simply. 

“By teaching them, introducing them 
to agents who will get them engagements 
for concerts and operas!’ answered the 
little man glibly. “ You have no idea how 
much money a tenor can earn in opera; 
and as for a soprano like yours!” He 
stretched out his arms as if his words 
would be powerless to express how much 
a soprano could make by her voice. 

‘* How will that benefit them?” asked 
the girl. 

“ How?” 

“ Yes,” she answered. Crispi noticed 
that her cheek was beginning to glow, and 
the red blood showed warm under the del- 
icate clearness of her skin. “See!” she 
went on. “This is what I think of sing- 
ing. It is right to tell you at once; we 
shall be better friends afterwards when 
you know it. Perhaps I may say rather 
that I Axow it than that I ¢hzn&it. It is 
this. God gives us, who sing, our voice. 
Nothing that man can do can make it. It 
comes, straight from God, and it should be 
poured out to God. I would fain sing in 
churches, did I not think that so much 
music might prove a snare and draw my 
thoughts from him. But to man, and for 
man, I will not sing. And I think it is 
cruel of you to lure away these lads who 
are but on the threshold of life, making 
their beautiful gift a source of danger to 
them. Let them use it, as now, in the 
service of God. They are not, as I am, 
easily touched by the mere love of the 
music, against which I pray as against 
idolatry ; but do not bid them don a dress 
which is not theirs, and strut about a stage 
professing to be characters which they 
are not.” 

The girl’s eloquent appeal moved her 
father. He took her soft, though some- 
what toil-stained, hand in his and stroked 
it. But on Crispi it produced no apparent 
effect save that he said suavely, “ Very 
well, my dear, very well!” But he raged 
in his heart; and when he retired to his 
room he wondered to himseif alternately 
how he had been able to refrain from 
laughing at the strange ideas of this pretty 
Puritan, and how he had kept himself from 
denouncing the narrow Calvinism that 
condemned all that was beautiful in art on 


the ground that the love of the beautiful 
belonged to the flesh and must therefore 


be hurtful to the spirit. Yet he could not 
divest himself of a certain admiration for 
the girl as an upright, honest, gifted wom- 
an, though he swore a big oath, bigger 
than the dimity-curtained bedroom of the 
Close had heard for many a long day, that 
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he would gain her yet. But he knew he 
must act warily. 

The days passed monotonously but not 
unpleasantly in Wellminster. There was 
no sound abroad but the voice of the ca- 
thedral bells calling to prayer, and the 
chiming of the church clock telling the 
slow hours. The talk was all cathedral, 
and still it was not unpleasant to Crispi; 
for one thing he had an object in view; 
for another, he could not help feeling the 
peaceful charm of the place. The little 
lean-faced foreigner was an artist at heart, 
and all harmonious things held a fasci- 
nation for him. 

He felt the charm strong upon him one 
day when he and Ruth were sitting on a 
fallen tree in a sheltered place on the hills. 
The pair had grown fast friends in those 
few days. He sedulously avoided talking 
to her of anything but music and that of 
the severest kind, for this strange girl 
seemed to have no curiosity to learn aught 
of the outer world. Her world lay here, 
where all was quiet and mellowed and old. 
It was the kind of day that often chances 
in December, almost warm, the sky a clear 
grey, the clouds very high and moving but 
little. The kind of day that flushes sud- 
denly into a glow at sunset and fills the 
air with a soft rosy hue, causing, as it 
were, the very stones to give out warm 
color, though it was too early in the after- 
noon as yet to talk of sunset. 

They were a curious couple as they sat 
side by side on the fallen log. Crispi, 
all subdued fire and energy; Ruth, with 
clasped hands like some latter-day saint, 
steeped in a subdued ecstasy of exaltation. 
They were both gazing at the city at their 
feet (the cathedral itself seemed almost 
blue against the grey sky) and at the gentle 
hill-slopes beyond, that fell in soft undula- 
tions to the pasture and moorland. The 
almost leafless trees made dark patches 
upon the distant hills. Ruth, seeing all 
this with her eyes, had soared far beyond 
it in her mind. Crispi spoke first, but 
more softly than was his wont. 

“I can imagine,” he said, “that one 
would get to love this place, but all the 
same it is not good fora man. Man must 
live not vegetate. This place dulls the 
faculties. If one did not put a strict guard 
upon oneself, one would become like the 
unthinking beasts of the field.” 

Ruth flashed a look at him. “How 
could one,” she asked, pointing to the 
cathedral, “ with that before one?” 

“ One gets used to it,” answered Crispi. 
“ One gets used even to a beautiful thing 
when it becomes part of one’s daily life, 
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Your father now takes his day’s work at 
the cathedral as if he had nothing to do 
with it. He sings as a bricklayer builds 
a house.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Ruth, 
startled. Crispi was unfolding a new 
thought to her, and it troubled her. 

“T mean this,” answered Crispi, watch- 
ing her narrowly. ‘ Your father sings by 
mere force of habit now. I think if he 
did not, he would cease singing altogether. 
You, who know what is meet for the ser- 
vice of God, must feel that your father’s 
voice is no fit offering to bring to him; 
although,” he continued, still watching 
her, “I think you take too narrow a view 
of the influence of music, I do not mean 
profane music,” he added quickly with a 
little smile that it was well Ruth did not 
see, “but of sacred music. That ought 
not to be for God alone. There are evil 
passions in man, my child, of which you 
know nothing, that music will drive out. 
But that concerns you not at all. Your 
father is tied down here until he dies. 
You will not move hence.” 

There was a little silence which Ruth 
broke tremulously. ‘Will you tell me 
what you mean,” she asked, “exactly 
what you mean? Do not try to soften it 
oralter it. Dear father! I know he must 
be getting old; but I didn’t think, I had 
not noticed ” here her voice broke 
and perforce she was silent. 

“* Nothing, nothing,” said Crispi hastily 
and made a motion to rise, but Ruth 
stretched out her hand to prevent him. “I 
am no child,” she said firmly, “ to be put off 
with your nothings. You have said some 
things that will make a difference in my 
life. First, that my father sings by rote; 
and, secondly, that his voice now dis- 
graces his calling. Do you mean that he 
ought not to sing?” 

““T mean,” answered Crispi, “that ac- 
cording to my theories he ought not to 
give upa sure income for a few qualms of 
conscience. But that if I thought as you 
do, I should feel his singing to be dese- 
cration. Far better would it be that you 
should choose singing for a profession, 
using your fresh, beautiful voice to bring 
man nearer to God, than for your father 
to continue in the cathedral because he 
makes his living there. That is what I 
meant, Ruth, and if I hurt you I cannot 
help it; you wanted to know.” 

“Yes, I wanted to know,” said Ruth 
quietly. 

Then for the first time Crispi looked at 
her. His conscience smote him when he 
noticed the pallor of the girl’s face, the 
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lines of pain around the sensitive mouth. 
He began to be a little ashamed of him- 
self, and tried to make excuses. 

“ Do not think of my words, my dear,” 
he said cheerily. “ You area good woman, 
and must know more about this than I do. 
Put it from you.” 

“1 cannot, I must not,” she answered 


vehemently. “ Don’t you see that I must 
think of it? I should be despicable if I 
did not.” 


The pair had a very silent walk home 
after this. The sky had become sud- 
denly irradiated with a beautiful crimson 
glow, and Crispi, who loved warmth and 
color, seemed to give it most of his atten- 
tion although he now and again glanced 
at Ruth’s face furtively. A queer fancy 
took possession of him. He wondered to 
himself what strange transformation the 
magician Love would make in that pure, 
saddened face. A downright human love 
might make an artist of this saint, might 
set loose the imprisoned soul within her. 
But would it ever come to her? 

“Mr. Crispi,” Ruth asked, as_ she 
opened the gate that led from the Close 
to the house, “ will you let me bring the 
result of my thoughts to you at some other 
time? You have given me much pain, 
but I am afraid you have spoken the 
truth.” 

And this closes the first chapter of 
Ruth Deland’s life, if life it could be 
called. She felt strong within her two 
opposing emotions. One was that her 
father had nothing to bring to the service 
of God, was nought but a workman earn- 
ing his wage,—and that scarcely hon- 
estly ; the other that she ought not, should 
not, could not degrade her voice by sing- 
ing for hire. Music was too great a 
temptation as it was. If Ruth had been a 
Romanist her course would have lain clear 
before her, her vocation been pronounced ; 
but she was not, — and meanwhile she and 
her father must live, although she had to 
still many qualms of conscience. 

She felt sore, too, at leaving Wellmin- 
ster, the pretty, peaceful country town and 
the quiet ways of her childhood and girl- 
hood, to do that which she considered not 
right in itself though it was more right 
than what had been done. Crispi, having 
gained what he wanted, was generous. 
He desired the honor and glory of bring- 
ing out a new soprano more even than the 
money to be made out of her; and when 
he set out to return to his beloved Italy, 
Deland and his daughter were ready to 
accompany him. ‘“ We shall say good-bye 
to this land of fog and mist. You shall 
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see color and feel warmth. Why, there is 
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| exhausted by the great heat of the day tc 


music in the very winds that blow across | burst forth into exultant strains. Later on 
my lovely land, the sun’s own darling!” | the nightingale would come out, but not 


he cried excitedly. 

“We are not soaked in mist,” the girl 
answered vehemently; ‘we have color 
too. Inthe spring the woods are bright 
with flowers, such pretty flowers,” she 
added with a catch in her voice. ‘In the 
summer there is the ripe, yellow corn; 
and in the autumn the berries and the 
flaming leaves are like little tongues of 
fire—and it is England, and I love its 
greyness — its soberness.” 

Then the tears would not be gainsaid 
and ran down the girl’s pale cheeks, but 
for all that she never murmured. She 
had chosen her path and must walk along 
it cheerfully, dark as it was and beset with 
dangers. She could not feel any joy at 
the life that was promised her, though to 
most girls the prospect would have been 
more than alluring. Crispi rented an old 
palace from the last of the Princes Stor- 
nello, where he was used to pass the 
summer. It lay embowered in sweet gar- 
dens and was guarded by the blue Alba- 
nian hills. He told Ruth long stories of 
the loveliness of the old house and of the 
glories of its sculpture-gallery, but Ruth 
resolutely resolved to shut her ears against 
such allurements. Perhaps in her inmost 
heart the girl was conscious ofa side to 
her nature which she tried hard to ignore 
— that love of the beautiful which lies em- 
bedded deep in all artistic natures, which 
is in itself the foundation-stone of them 
all. But she wrestled against it as against 
an evil thing, and turned a face of marble 
towards all that Crispi promised. For all 
that the little foreigner did not despair ; 
he had lived long and knew woman. 


II. 


THE clear moonbeams were streaming 
down on the Palazzo Stornello transmut- 
ing its white stone front into resplendent 
silver, bringing out the different tones, 
almost the different colors of the trees, 
The air was heavy with dews and the 
sweet scents of the vine and the rose. 
Some subtle, indefinable influence had 
crept in and made itself one with the 
night, the wondrous, moonlit, summer 
night. The moon itself, great, colorless, 
and imperturbable, seemed changelessly 
fixed in the blue sky, its white light so 
cruel and cold, so grandly heedless of the 
sorrows of the world upon which it looked 
with such unconcern. It was all so still, 
too, only the chirp of the insects and the 
languid twittering of the birds, too much 





et. 

Ruth, in her high white dress and with 
her serene, pure profile—an old-world 
Diana strayed into the nineteenth century 
— was strolling up and down the old mar- 
ble terrace that was now all broken down 
and held together by the clinging ivies. 
She was fighting with all her might and 
main against the soft seductions of the 
summer night, feeling at her heart that 
horrible throb of pain that presaged defeat. 
For conscience’ sake, and yet against her 
better judgment, she had come hither. And 
to whatend? That she might only steep 
her soul in the sweet bitterness of enjoy- 
ment and give herself up to the idolizing 
of what was purely beautiful? She wres- 
tled with herself, trying to bring before 
her the narrow little life that had satisfied 
her at Wellminster; she tried to lull ber 
awakening senses to sleep with memories 
of the perfectness of her life of medita- 
tion in the old cathedral city. Had she 
only come hither to satisfy her craving 
for the perfect thing with mere beauty? 
God forbid ! 

And as she stood and wrestled with 
herself there suddenly arose a sound so 
strangely, so enchantingly beautiful that 
she felt her resolutions forsake her and 
her being quiver with delight. It was 
nothing else than the sound of a violin 
being played in a masterly fashion ; and 
as the full notes streamed out into the 
summer night, Ruth felt a sudden longing 
burn within her. A longing that she too 
might give utterance to something beauti- 
ful, something that would stand midway 
between the pain and the joy of the world, 
and soothe the cne while exalting the 
other. Unconsciously she drew nearer to 
the room whence the sounds issued. They 
drew her on like the singing of the Sirens 
in the old days; she stood fascinated and 
gazed at the player. She had known who 
it was; a young friend of Crispi’s, an 
amateur, who had come to stay at the 
Palazzo Stornello for a few days. 

He had seemed to her an ordinary 
young man enough, dressed in the latest 
fashion, who had talked of nothing but 
stocks and investments to Crispi during 
dinner, and who had (so she_ thought) 
looked upon her as upon one of Crispi’s 
latest, and perhaps not least profitable, 
investments. And yet he was making the 
air vibrate with this beautiful music of 
his, that was neither like the singing of 
the angels nor the sound of the human 
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voice, but something akin to both and 
infinitely moving. Ruth, fascinated be- 
yond her powers of self-control, drew near 
to the window and looked in. Crispi was 
at the piano; his lean face looked leaner, 
his bright eyes more bright for his enthu- 
siasm. He too, then, had been touched 
by the finger of the gods. Her own father 
was standing near the piano, his apathetic 
face troubled by a curious expression of 
searching for something that was clouding 
his memory, for a feeiing perhaps that he 
had known in his young years and that 
was now dimly returning to him. The 
player himself stood erect, playing com- 
posedly with no fire or enthusiasm, only 
with a look of conscious mastery over his 
instrument that was very fine to see. 

No one noticed Ruth. The music con- 
tinued, now wild with pain now calm with 
the quiet of a great despair; and when it 
ceased a sigh of suspense ended broke 
from the girl. She was standing at the 
window immovable as a statue, an exqui- 
site rose-flush had stolen into her face, and 
the very severity of her profile had, as it 
were, relaxed. 

Crispi looked at her. For him the in- 
terest had ceased with the music. He 
loved it, but with a strangely impersonal 
love ; it was just art to him, to be admired 
for art’s sake, not a soul’s revelation as it 
was to Ruth. For the first time in her life 
she had caught the sense of the place 
which the beautiful takes in the order of 
the world, and of the part it might be made 
to play. Crispi looked at her and under- 
stood. He saw now with one glance that 
he would triumph, and latterly he had de- 
spaired of Ruth’s ever singing as he had 
dreamt she might sing. Her voice was 
always pure and beautiful; but it was the 
voice of a nun at prayer who had never 
known human pain and sorrow. 

“ Ruth,” he said, “ play Signor Gemma’s 
accompaniment. I can listen better when 
I am away from the piano.” 

Ruth in her docile way walked to the 
piano. There was a little mist before 
those erstwhile untroubled eyes of hers 
that had been wont to look so straight 
into the heart of things holy. “Very 
well,” she said softly, and was preparing to 
do his bidding when an untoward accident 
occurred. 

The candles at the piano were flaring 
unsteadily, blown hither and thither by 





the gusts of a soft wind that had arisen 
with the deepening night. Ruth leant 


over to get the music, and as she did so} 
her light draperies were wafted across the | 
flickering lights. 


Before any one had | 
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realized what had happened her dress was 
blazing — she uttered one wild cry — then 
stood as if turned to stone. In one in- 
stant Gemma had dashed his violin to the 
ground, had seized the panic-stricken girl 
and was crushing out the flames with his 
hands. It was bravely done. Crispi, who 
was no coward, rushed to the rescue with 
a rug which he flung around her. It was 
all the work of a moment, and Ruth was 
lying on the sofa, Gemma looking ruefully 
from his burnt hands to his broken violin, 
Deland bending over his daughter in an 
agony of suspense. 

“She is not much burnt,” said Crispi 
quietly ; “ not at all hurt, I should say ; not 
so much as you, Leonardo, but she was 
frightened, that is all.” 

Not quite all, It was not only the fear 
that made Ruth faint. She opened her 
eyes after a little and sought Gemma. 
**You have saved my life, signor,” she 
said faintly. “I thank you with all my 
heart.” 


When Ruth awoke the next morning it 
was with the consciousness upon her that 
she had passed through some very impor- 
tant epoch of her life, though she could 
not exactly define in what its importance 
lay. She kept her room for three days, 
more because she did not like to face 
either Crispi or Gemma than because of 
any great pain. Indeed, she was wonder- 
fully little burnt. But on the fourth day 
Crispi sent for her for her usual singing- 
lesson. She sang nothing but a few 
exercises and a little of Handel; she was 
afraid to sing out lest Crispi should dis- 
cover some new ring, some strange thrill 
which she knew had crept into her voice. 
Whether he knew it or not, he made no 
comment ; perhaps he was afraid of fright- 
ening her. 

At the end of her lesson she summoned 
up courage. “How is Signor Gemma?” 
she said shyly. 

“His hands are badly burnt,” answered 
Crispi. “He will stay here until he is 
better.” 

“ Then he cannot play?” asked Ruth. 

“Of course not,” said Crispi almost 
crossly ; “ besides, his violin is cracked. 
It is a pity too, it was valuable.” 

Ruth looked up in dismay. “I am so 
sorry. It is my fault, you know,” she said 
piteously ; but Crispi only grunted. 

“ His father was a banker and left him 
a fabulous amount of money. He can 
afford to lose even a good violin.” 

‘** But his poor hands !” protested Ruth. 

“They are getting better,” answered 
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Crispi shortly. Perhaps he thought it 
was dangerous to show himself too sym- 
pathetic. 

That afternoon Ruth betook herself to 
the mouldering old sculpture-gallery. The 
day was hot, oppressively hot, and the 
very shade of the trees in the garden 
seemed laden with heat. The sculpture- 
gallery was comparatively cool, and the 
girl liked dreaming among the stained, 
chipped marbles, trying to picture to her- 
self what the world was like in its young 
days when men made these images to 
worship them. She had taken a book but 
could not read. Still the same Ruth, easily 
impressed by the beauty of her surround- 
ings, with firm convictions as to right and 
wrong, she was thinking drowsily of the 
feelings that had prompted men to fashion 
these once beautiful things. Was it a 
feeling of devotion which led them to rep- 
resent their gods as lovely to look upon, 
or was it beauty alone they worshipped ? 
And she, herself, was she not drifting to 
the same state? But she was not allowed 
to continue her musings. The heat had 
driven Leonardo Gemma to take refuge 
in the gallery. He had wondered a little 
what had become of Ruth these three 
days, but had refrained from asking for 
her, although he had thought of her much. 
Her pure, cold, northern beauty had fas- 
cinated him. He had a sort of conviction 
that one day she too might catch fire ; and 
he would fain be the one to kindle the 
flame. 

Ruth gave a little cry when she first 
caught sight of Gemma’s bandaged hands. 
“IT am so grieved,” she murmured; the 
words would not come quickly, but the 
tears rushed into her eyes. ‘ Those 
hands of yours that made such beautiful 
music! To think of their being useless, 
and all through my fault; and then you 
must have suffered so much pain! CanI 
do nothing for you?” She looked at 
Gemma appealingly; all her shyness had 
vanished. 

“It was not in the least your fault,” an- 
swered Gemma quietly; “and it is not to 
every man that it is given to save the life 
of a great singer.” 

* At least let me dress your wound for 
you; I have quite light, cool fingers,” 
begged Ruth impulsively. 

Gemma smiled. ‘No; you would so 
hate the sight of them; you only like 
what is pleasant to look upon,” answered 
Gemma, “But you can do very much for 
me; you can talk to me and tell me ail 
about your home in England; and then 
you can sing to me, because I can no 
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longer make music. And you must not 
think my hands will take long to heal; a 
week will see them better.” 

Ruth flushed. She would fain have 
refused to sing, but could not. 

“T will do what I can for you,” she 
said. “You saved my life, and I owe it 
to you.” 

“You owe me nothing,” answered Gem- 
ma, “but what you are willing to give. 
What were you musing about when | en- 
tered the gallery?” 

Ruth hesitated a little before she re- 
plied. Could he solve her doubts for her? 
She felt a sudden temptation to ask him, 
to confide in him. 

“T was thinking,” she said slowly, 
looking at him anxiously. “It is so diffi- 
cult to put into words, but my thoughts 
were something like this. When I was 
at Wellminster, I would not sing or listen 
to music because I felt that it was in me 
to love what was beautiful for beauty’s 
sake. Perhaps it was a narrow creed, but 
I seemed to love God less for loving 
beauty more. But now that I am here, 
all seems different to me. Things seem 
right that once I thought were wrong, and 
all things take a different place in the 
world to me. When you played the other 
night, it seemed the very perfection of 
loveliness in holiness. And yet what was 
there of God in it?” 

“ God created all things beautiful,” an- 
swered Gemma. “A beautiful sound is 
the speech of God.” 

“ Yes,” protested Ruth ; “ but we use it 
for the service of man.” 

“ You forget,” answered Gemma quietly, 
‘that God created man with all his faults 
and longings. They are human faults and 
longings ; and the service of God is the 
service of man.” 


After that talk in the picture-gallery 
Ruth became much more at home with 
Gemma, indeed they soon grew to be in- 
separable companions, and Ruth, who had 
never known what it was to come in con- 
tact with any one who would think out 
problems for himself, soon grew to lean 
upon Gemma, to bring him all her doubts 
and longings. He satisfied her, and when 
a fortnight had passed she grew to dread 
his approaching departure more and 
more. She never stopped to ask herself 
why. She had never dreamt of loving, of 
being loved, as most girls do. Her 
nature had been so steeped in the wor- 
ship of things holy that human love was 
almost unknown to her. 

She sang to Gemma constantly. Her 
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voice had never given her so much pleas- 
ure as now, when she used it to while 
away the time for him. For all that, she 
knew, and perhaps he understood, that 
she never gave utterance to the fervor 
and yearnings within her. There was 
always something repressed about her 
singing, as if she feared to give voice to 
her own true self. 

Gemma’s hands were nearly well; in- 
deed he could have used them had he 
been so minded, but he loved Ruth’s care 
of him. Ruth herself watched their 
progress with a feeling of mingled fear 
and hope; she wanted them well for his 
sake, but she also wanted him to have an 
excuse for staying on. 

They were strolling in the gardens one 
afternoon. A kind of brooding heat, fore- 
runner of a storm, made the air dense and 
heavy. The sky was darkened except 
when lurid clouds broke up the gloom. 
Both Ruth and Gemma felt the oppression 
of theatmosphere. “I am going to leave 
the day after to-morrow,” said Gemma 
shortly and suddenly, and fixed his eyes 
upon Ruth. The girl was so taken by 
surprise that she could not dissemble. 
“So soon,” she faltered; and then she 
continued bravely, “I shall miss you.” 

“Will you?” he asked. “I am glad.” 


They were both silent for a little after 


this. “You must play to me to-night,” 
said Ruth. “I must hear you play once 
more before you go.” 

“If my new violin has come,” he an- 
swered. “Are you afraid of thunder, 
Ruth?” 

“1 am not afraid of any storms,” an- 
swered the girl. “On the contrary, I like 
to watch them.” 

They turned towards the house, not 
many moments too soon, The sullen 
thunder was growling, the lightning began 
to be more vivid, and great drops were 
falling from the sultry clouds. It was a 
terrible scene. Ruth, who had rot imag- 
ined anything worse than an English 
thunderstorm, suddenly lost all contrel 
over her nerves. She nearly screamed 
when a flash lit up the gardens and was 
followed by a great crash of thunder. 
Nearer and nearer she drew to Gemma, 
feeling a security in his proximity that she 
could not understand. At first he had 
talked lightly of many things to keep her 
thoughts from the scene, but gradually 
the awe of the elements came over him 
too, and silently they watched it together, 
and in some strange fashion they both felt 
drawn more closely to each other by this 
very silence. 
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All the afternoon and part of the even- 
ing the storm raged. It was nearly ten 
before the rain ceased and the low, mut- 
tered growl of the thunder died away in 
the distant hills. Crispiand Deland were 
still lingering over their wine; Ruth and 
Gemma were in the drawing-room. The 
girl was still pale and a little agitated ; 
Gemma was very silent. 

“Tam going to play to you to-night,” 
he said, more softly than was his wont, 
“and you shall sit still by the open win- 
dow and take in the scent of the freshened 
grasses.” 

Ruth obeyed, and Gemma began to 
play. His hands had not lost their cun- 
ning. The sounds he drew from his violin 
were softer, more love-laden than ever. 
What it was he played Ruth did not know. 

“ What is it?” she asked breathlessly, 
when the last note had died away, and he 
answered very quietly, not looking at her 
at all, “It is the most beautiful love-song 
in the world. It is Beethoven’s ‘ Ade- 
laide.’” 

“A song?” she asked, and her face 
flushed. “Asong! Then I can sing it.” 

“Tf you will, I will play for you.” 

Then Ruth took the music with her 
trembling hands and commenced. Of 
course she stumbled over the new words, 
but that mattered not, for the music had 
crept into her soul so that the meaning of 
it was plain without need of words. Her 
voice swelled and vibrated with the pas- 
sion she had so long suppressed; clear 
and full it unconsciously proclaimed loud 
the triumph of Love. 

Crispi heard it from the next room and 
realized two things —that this was the 
voice he had dreamed of, and that he had 
lost his pupil forever. But Ruth herself 
sang on, losing her identity in the passion- 
ate strains of the world’s most beautiful 
love-song. And when the last long-drawn 
sigh, Adelaide’ fell from her lips her 
eyes suddenly met Gemma’s. She had 
betrayed what she had not known herself ; 
she scarce knew it now indeed, but her 
lids fell under Gemma’s burning gaze. 

* Come with me into the garden, Ruth,” 
he whispered, and as in a trance she fol- 
lowed him. 

Then, in the quiet peacefulness of an 
evening after storm, under the beams of a 
moon struggling to free itself from clouds 
and therefore less placid than usual, with 
all the rain-awakened scent of the flowers 
making the air fragrant round them, 
Gemma told Ruth his tale of love, told 
her the sweet time-worn story that men 
never tire of telling, to which women 
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never tire of listening, told her how Love 
the Conqueror would destroy all the tan-: 
gled web of her doubts and would teach 
her to love God through love of man. 
And Ruth listened, — and believed. 
ALAN ADAIR. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
MUTUAL AID AMONG ANIMALS. 


As soon as spring comes back to the 
temperate zone, myriads and myriads of 
birds which are scattered over the warmer 
regions of the South come together in 
numberless bands, and, full of vigor and 
joy, hasten northwards to rear their off- 
spring. Each of our hedges, each grove, 
each ocean cliff, and each of the lakes 
and ponds with which northern America, 
northern Europe, and northern Asia are 
dotted tell us at that time of the year the 
tale of what mutual aid means for the 
birds; what force, energy, and protection 
it confers to every living being, however 
feeble and defenceless it otherwise might 
be. Take, for instance, one of the num- 
berless lakes of the Russian and Siberian 
steppes. Its shores are peopled with 
myriads of aquatic birds, belonging to at 
least a score of different species, all living 


in perfect peace —all protecting one an- 
other. 


For several hundred yards from the shore 
the air is filled with gulls and terns, as with 
snowflakes on a winter day. Thousands of 
plovers and sand-coursers run over the beach, 
searching their food, whistling, and simply 
enjoying life. Further on, on almost each 
wave, a duck is rocking, while higher up you 
notice the flocks of the Casarki ducks. Exu- 
berant life swarms everywhere.* 


And here are the robbers —the strong- 
est, the cunningest ones, those “ideally 
organized for robbery.” And you hear 
their hungry, angry, dismal cries as for 
hours in succession they watch the op- 
portunity of snatching from this mass of 
living beings one single unprotected indi- 
vidual. But as soon as they approach, 
their presence is signalled by dozens of 
voluntary sentries, and hundreds of gulls 
and terns set to chase the robber. Mad- 
dened by hunger, the robber soon aban- 
dons his usual precautions ; he suddenly 
dashes into the living mass ; but, attacked 
from all sides, he again is compelled to 
retreat, From sheer ‘despair he falls upon 
the wild ducks; but the intelligent, social 


* Syevertsoff’s Periodical Phenomena, p. 251. 
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birds rapidly gather in a flock and fly 
away if the robber is an erne ; they plunge 
into the lake if it is a falcon ; or they raise 
acloud of water-dust and bewilder the 
assailant if it is a kite.* And while life 
cqntinues to swarm on the lake, the robber 
flies away with cries of anger, and looks 
out for carrion, or fora young bird or a 
field-mouse not yet used to obey in time 
the warnings of its comrades. In the 
face of an exuberant life, the ideally armed 
robber must be satisfied with the off-fall 
of that life. 

Further north, in the Arctic archipela- 
goes, 
you may sail along the coast for many miles 
and see all the ledges, all the cliffs and cor- 
ners of the mountain-sides, up to a height of 
from two to five hundred feet, literally cov- 
ered with sea-birds, whose white breasts show 
against the dark rocks as if the rocks were 
closely sprinkled with chalk specks. The 
air, near and far, is, so to say, full with fowls. T 


Each of such “ bird-mountains ” is a living 
illustration of mutual aid, as well as of the 
infinite variety of characters, individual 
and specific, resulting from social life. 
The oyster-catcher is renowned for its 
readiness to attack the birds of prey. The 
barge is known for its watchfulness, and 
it easily becomes the leader of more placid 
birds. The turnstone, when surrounded 
by comrades belonging to more energetic 
species, is a rather timorous bird; but it 
undertakes keeping watch for the security 
of the commonwealth when surrounded 
by smaller birds. Here you have the 
dominative swans; there the extremely 
sociable kittiwake-gulls, among whom 
quarrels are rare and short; the prepos- 
sessing polar guillemots, which contin- 
ually caress each other; the egoist she- 
goose, who has repudiated the orphans 
of a killed comrade; and, by her side, 
another female who adopts any one’s 
orphans, and now paddles surrounded by 
fifty or sixty youngsters, whom she con- 
ducts and cares for as if they all were her 
own breed. Side by side with the pen- 
guins which steal one another’s eggs, you 
have the dotterels, whose family relations 
are so “ charming and touching ” that even 
passionate hunters recoil from shooting a 
female surrounded by her young ones ; or 
the eider-ducks, among which (like ‘the 
velvet-ducks, or the coroyas of the Savan- 
nahs) several females hatch together in 


* Seyfferlitz, quoted by Brehm, iv. 

t+ The hacia Verngne f A. E. Nordenskjéld, Lon- 
don, 1879, p. 135. See also the powerful description 
of the St. Kilda Islands by Mr. Dixon (quoted by See- 
bohm), and nearly all books of Arctic travel. 
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the same nest; or the lums, which sit in 
turn upon a common covey. Nature is 
variety itself, offering all possible varie- 
ties of characters, from the basest to the 
highest ; and that is why she cannot be 
depicted by any sweeping assertion. Still 
less can she be judged from the moralist’s 
point of view, because the views of the 
moralist are themselves a result, mostly 
unconscious, of the observation of nature. 

Coming together at nesting time is so 
common with most birds that more exam- 
ples are scarcely needed. Our trees are 
crowned with groups of crows’ nests ; our 
hedges are full of nests of smaller birds; 
our farmhouses give shelter to colonies of 
swallows ; our old towers are the refuge 
’ of hundreds of nocturnal birds; and pages 
might be filled with the most charming 
descriptions of the peace and harmony 
which prevail in almost all these nesting 
associations. As to the protection derived 
by the weakest birds from their unions, 
it is evident. That excellent observer, 
Dr. Coués, saw, for instance, the little 
cliff-swallows nesting in the immediate 
neighborhood of the prairie falcon (Fa/co 
polyargus). The falcon had its nest on 


“the top of one of the minarets of clay 
which are so common in the cafions of 
Colorado, while a colony of swallows 
nested just beneath. 


The little peaceful 
birds had no fear of their rapacious neigh- 
bor; they even did not let it approach 
to their colony. They immediately sur- 
rounded it, and chased it, so that it had 
to make off at once.* 

Life in societies does not cease when 
the nesting period is over; it begins then 
inanew form. The young broods gather 
in societies of youngsters, generally in- 
cluding several species. Social life is 
practised at that time chiefly for its own 
sake — partly for security, and chiefly for 
the pleasures derived from it. So we see 
in our forests the societies formed by 
the young nuthatchers (Szt¢ta c@esia), to- 
gether with titmouses, chaffinches, wrens, 
tree-creepers, or some woodpeckers.t In 
Spain the swallow is met with in com- 
pany with kestrels, fly-catchers, and even 
pigeons. In the Far West the young 
horned larks live in large societies, to- 
gether with another lark "(Sprague’ s), the 
sky-lark, the Savannah sparrow, and sev- 
eral species of buntings and longspurs.t 


* Elliot Coués, in Bulletin U. S. Geol. Survey of | still remains doubtful. 


Territories, iv. No. 7, pp. 556, 579, etc. 

t Brehm Father, quoted by A. Brehm, iv. 34 seg. 
See also White’s Natural History of Selborne, Letter 
XI. 


t Dr. Coués’s Birds of Dakota and Mortana, in 
Bulletin U. S. Survey of Territories, iv. No. 7. 





In fact, it would be much easier to describe 
the species which live isolated than to 
simply name those species which join the 
autumnal societies of young birds — not 
for hunting or nesting purposes, but simply 
to enjoy life in society and to spend their 
time in plays and sports, after having 
given a few hours every day to find their 
daily food. 

And, finally, we have that immense dis- 
play of mutual aid among birds — their 
migrations — which I dare not even enter 
upon ina review article. Sufficient to say 
that birds which have lived for months in 
small bands scattered over a wide territory 
gather in thousands; they come together 
at a given place, for several days in succes- 
sion, before they start, and they evidently 
discuss the particulars of the journey. 
Some species will indulge every afternoon 
in flights preparatory to the long passage. 
All wait for their tardy congeners, and 
finally they start in a certain well-chosen 
direction —a fruit of accumulated collec- 
tive experience — the strongest flying at 
the head of the band, and relieving one 
another in that difficult task. They cross 
the seas in large bands consisting of both 
big and small birds, and when they return 
next spring they repair to the same spot, 
and, in most cases, each of them takes 
possession of the very same nest which it 
had built or repaired the previous year.* 

Going now over to mammals, the first 
thing which strikes us is the overwhelm- 
ing numerical predominance of social spe- 
cies over those few carnivores which do 
not associate. The plateaus, the Alpine 
tracts, and the steppes of the Old and 
New World are stocked with herds of 
deer, antelopes, gazeiles, fallow deer, buf- 
faloes, wild goats, and sheep, all of which 
are sociable animals. When the Euro- 
peans came to settle in America they 
found it so densely peopled with buffaloes, 
that pioneers had to stop their advance 
when a column of migrating buffaloes 
came to cross the route they followed ; the 
march past of the dense column lasting 
sometimes for two and three days. And 
when the Russians took possession of 
Siberia they found it so densely peopled 
with deer, antelopes, squirrels, and other 
sociable animals, that the very conquest 

* It has often been intimated that larger birds may 
occasionally ¢ranzspfort some of the smaller birds when 
they cross together the Mediterranean, but the fact 
On the other side, it is certain 
| that some smaller birds join the bigger ones for migra- 
| tion. The fact has been noticed several times, and it 
was recently confirmed by L. Buxbaum at Raunheim. 
He saw several parties of cranes which had larks flying 


in the midst and on both sides of their migratory 
columns. (Der zoologische Garten, 1886, p. 133.) 
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of Siberia was nothing but a hunting ex- 
pedition which lasted for two hundred 
years. Not long ago the small streams of 
northern America and northern Siberia 
were peopled with colonies of beavers, 
and up to the seventeenth century like 
colonies swarmed in northern Russia. 
The flat lands of the four great continents 
are still covered with countless colonies 
of mice, ground squirrels, marmots, and 
other rodents. 

In the lower latitudes of Asia and 
Africa the forests are still the abode of 
numerous families of elephants, rhinoce- 
roses, and numberless societies of mon- 
keys. In the far north the reindeer 
aggregate in numberless herds; while still 
further north we find the herds of the 
musk-oxen and numberless bands of polar 
foxes. The coasts of the ocean are enliv- 
ened by flocks of seals and morses; its 
waters, by shoals of sociable cetaceans ; 
and even in the depths of the great pla- 
teau of central Asia we find herds of wild 
horses, wild donkeys, wild camels, and 
wild sheep. All these mammals live in 
societies and nations sometimes number- 
ing hundreds of thousands of individuals, 
although now, after three centuries of 
gunpowder civilization, we find but the 
débris of the immense aggregations of old. 
How trifling, in comparison with them, 
are the numbers of the carnivores! And 
how false, therefore, is the view of those 
who speak of the animal world as if noth- 
ing were to be seen in it but lions and 
hyenas plunging their bleeding teeth into 
the flesh of their victims! One might as 
well imagine that the whole of human life 
is nothing but a succession of Tel-el- 
Kebir and Geok-tepé massacres. 

Association and mutual aid are the rule 
with mammals. We find social habits 
even among the carnivores, and we can 
only name the cat tribe (lions, tigers, leop- 
ards, etc.) as a division the members of 
which decidedly prefer isolation to so- 
ciety, and are but seldom met with even 
in small groups. The two tribes of the 
civets (Viverrid@) and the weasels (1Zus- 
telide) might also be characterized by 
their isolated life, but it is a fact that dur- 
ing the last century the common weasel 
was more sociable than it is now; it was 
seen then in larger groups in Scotland 
andin the Unterwalden canton of Switzer- 
land. As to the great tribe of the dogs, 
it is eminently sociable, and association 
for hunting purposes may be considered 
as characteristic of its numerous species. 
It is well known, in fact, that wolves 
gather in packs for hunting, and Tschudi 
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left an excellent description of how they 
draw up in a half circle, surround a cow 
which is grazing on a mountain slope, 
and then, suddenly appearing with a loud 
barking, make it roll in the abyss.* Dur- 
ing severe winters their packs grow so 
numerous as to become a danger for hu- 
man settlements, as was the case in France 
some five-and-fortyjyears ago. In the Rus- 
sian steppes they never attack the horses 
otherwise than in packs; and yet they 
have to sustain bitter fights, during which 
the horses (according to Kohl’s testimony} 
sometimes assume offensive warfare, and 
in such cases, if the wolves do not retreat 
promptly, they run the risk of being sur- 
rounded by the horses and killed by their 
hoofs. The prairie wolves (Canis latrans) 
are known to associate in bands of from 
twenty to thirty individuals when they 
chase a buffalo occasionally separated 
from itsherd.t{ Jackals, which are most 
courageous and may be considered as one 
of the most intelligent representatives of 
the dog tribe, always hunt in packs ; thus 
united, they have no fear of the bigger 
carnivores.{ As to the wild dogs of Asia 
(the holzuns, or dholes), Williamson saw 
their large packs attacking all larger ani- 
mals save elephants and rhinoceroses, and 
overpowering bears and tigers. Hyznas 
always live in societies and hunt in packs, 
and the hunting organizations of the 
painted lycaons are highly praised by 
Cumming. Nay, even foxes, which, as a 
rule, live isolated in our civilized coun- 
tries, have been seen combining for hunt- 
ing purposes.§ As to the polar fox, it is 
— or rather was in Steller’s time — one 
of the most sociable animals; and when 
one reads Steller’s description of the war 
that was waged by Behring’s unfortunate 
crew against these intelligent small ani- 
mals, one does not know what to wonder 
at most: the extraordinary intelligence of 
the foxes and the mutual aid they dis- 
played in digging out food concealed un- 
der cairns, or stored upon a pillar (one 
fox would climb on its top and throw the 
food to its comrades beneath), or the cru- 
elty of man, driven to despair by the 
numerous packs of foxes. Even some 
bears live in societies where they are not 
disturbed by man. Thus Steller saw the 
black bear of Kamtchatka in numerous 
packs, and the polar bears are occasionally 
found in small groups. Even the unin- 

* Tschudi, Thierleben der Alpenwelt, p. 404. 

+ Houzeau’s Etudes, ii. 463. 

¢ For their hunting associations see Sir E. Tene 
nant’s Natural History of Ceylon, quoted in Roe« 


manes’s Animal Intelligence, p. 432. ‘ 
§ See Emil Hiiter’s letter in L. Biichner’s Liebe. 
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telligent insectivores do not always disdain 
association. 

However, it is especially with the 
rodents, the ungulata, and the ruminants 
that we find a highly developed practice 
of mutual aid. The squirrels are indi- 
vidualist to a great extent. Each of them 
builds its own comfortable nest, and accu- 
mulates its own provision. Their incli- 
nations are towards family life, and Brehm 
found that a family of squirrels is never 
so happy as when the two broods of the 
same year can join together with their 
parents in a remote corner of a forest. 
And yet they maintain social relations. 
The ihhabitants of the separate nests re- 
main ina close intercourse, and when the 
pine-cones become rare in the forest they 
inhabit, they emigrate in bands. As to 
the black squirrels of the Far West, they 
are eminently sociable. Apart from the 
few hours given every day to foraging, 
they spend their lives in playing in numer- 
ous parties. And when they multiply too 
rapidly in a region, they assemble in 
bands, almost as numerous as those of 
locusts, and move southwards, devastating 
the forests, the fields, and the gardens; 
while foxes, polecats, falcons, and noc- 
turnal birds of prey follow their thick 
columns and live upon the individuals 
remaining behind. The ground squirrel 
—a closely akin genus—is still more 
sociable. It is given to hoarding, and 
stores up in its subterranean halls large 
amounts of edible roots and nuts, usually 
plundered by man in the autumn, Ac- 
cording to some observers, it must know 
something of the joys of a miser. And 
yet itremains sociable. It always lives in 
large villages, and Audubon, who opened 
some dwellings of the hackee in the win- 
ter, found several individuals in the same 
apartment; they must have stored it with 
common efforts. 

The large tribe of the marmots, which 
includes the three large genuses of Arc- 
tomys, Cynomys, and Spermophilus, is still 
more sociable and still more intelligent. 
They also prefer having each one its own 
dwelling; but they live in big villages. 
That terrible enemy of the crops of south 
Russia — the sous/ik — of which some ten 
millions are exterminated every year by 
man alone, lives in numberless colonies ; 
and while the Russian provincial assem- 
blies gravely discuss the means of getting 
rid of this enemy of society, it enjoys life 
in its thousands in the most joyful way. 
Their play is so charming that no observer 
could refrain from paying them a tribute 
of praise, and from mentioning the melo- 
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dious concerts arising from the sharp 
whistling of the males and the melancholic 
whistlings of the females, before — sud- 
denly returning to his citizen’s duties — 
he begins inventing the most diabolic 
means for the extermination of the little 
robbers. All kinds of rapacious birds and 
beasts of prey having proved powerless, 
the last word of science in this warfare is 
the inoculation of cholera! The villages 
of the prairie-dogs in America are one of 
the loveliest sights. As far as the eye 
can embrace the prairie, it sees heaps of 
earth, and on each of them a prairie-dog 
stands, engaged in a lively conversation 
with its neighbors by means of short bark- 
ings. As soon as the approach of man is 
signalled, all plunge in a moment into their 
dwellings; all has disappeared as by en- 
chantment. But if the danger is over, the 
little creatures soon reappear. Whole 
families come out of their galleries and 
indulge in play. The young ones scratch 
one another, they worry one another, and 
display their gracefulness while standing 
upright, and in the mean time the old ones 
keep watch. They go visiting one an- 
other, and the beaten footpaths which 
connect all their heaps testify of the fre- 
quency of the visitations. In short, the 
best naturalists have written some of their 
best pages in describing the associations 
of the prairie-dogs of America, the mar- 
mots of the Old World, and the polar 
marmots of the Alpine regions. And yet, 
I must make, as regards the marmots, the 
same remark as I have made when speak- 
ing of the bees. They have maintained 
their fighting instincts, and these instincts 
reappear in captivity. But in their big 
associations, in the face of free nature, the 
unsociable instincts have no opportunity 
to develop, and the general result is peace 
and harmony. 

Even such harsh animals as the rats 
which continually fight in our cellars are 
sufficiently intelligent not to quarrel when 
they plunder our larders, but to aid one 
another in their plundering expeditions 
and migrations, and even to feed their 
invalids. As to the beaver-rats or musk- 
rats of Canada, they are extremely socia- 
ble. Audubon could not but admire 
“their peaceful communities, which re- 
quire only being left in peace to enjoy 
happiness.” Like all sociable animals, 
they are lively and playful, they easily 
combine with other species, and they have 
attained a very high degree of intellectual 
development. In their villages, always 
disposed on the shores of lakes and rivers, 
they take into account the changing level 
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of water ; their dome-shaped houses, which 
are built of beaten clay interwoven with 
reeds, have separate corners for organic 
refuse, and their halls are well carpeted 
at winter-time ; they are warm, and, nev- 
ertheless, well ventilated. As to the 
beavers, which are endowed, as known, 
with a most sympathetic character, their 
astounding dams and villages, in which 
generations live and die without knowing 
of any enemies but the otter and man, so 
wonderfully illustrate what mutual aid can 
achieve for the security of the species, the 
developments of social habits, and the evo- 
lution of intelligence, that they are familiar 
to all interested in animal life. Let me 
only remark that with the beavers, the 
musk-rats, and some other rodents, we 
already find the feature which will also be 
distinctive of human communities — that 
is, work in common. 

I pass in silence the two large families 
which include the jerboa, the chinchilla, 
the dzscacha, and the tushkan, or under- 
ground hare of south Russia, though all 
these small rodents might be taken as 
excellent illustrations of the pleasures 
derived by animals from social life. Pre- 
cisely, the pleasures; because it is ex- 
tremely difficult to say what brings animals 
together — the needs of mutual protection, 
or simply the pleasure of feeling sur- 
rounded by their congeners. At any rate, 
our common hares, which do not gather 
in societies for life in common, and which 
are not even endowed with intense parental 
feelings, cannot live without coming to- 
gether for play. Dietrich de Winckell, 
who is considered to be among the best 
acquainted with the habits of hares, de- 
scribes them as passionate players, be- 
coming so intoxicated by their play that a 
hare has been known to take an approach- 
ing fox for a playmate.* As tothe rabbit, 
it lives in societies, and its family life is 
entirely built upon the image of the old 
patriarchal family; the young ones being 
kept in absolute obedience to the father 
and even the grandfather.t And here we 
have the example of two very closely 
allied species which cannot bear each 
other — not because they live upon nearly 
the same food, as like cases are too often 
explained, but most probabiy because the 
passionate, eminently individualist hare 
cannot make friends with that placid, 
quiet, and submissive creature, the rabbit. 
Their tempers are too widely different not 
to be an obstacle to friendship. 


* Handbuch fiir Jager und Jagdberechtigte, quoted 
by Brehn, ii. 223. 
t Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle. 
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Life in societies is again the rule with 
the large family of horses, which includes 
the wild horses and donkeys of Asia, the 
zebras, the mustangs, the cémarrones of 
the pampas, and the half-wild horses of 
Mongolia and Siberia. They all live in 
numerous associations made up of many 
studs, each of which consists of a number 
of mares under the leadership of a male. 
These numberless inhabitants of the Old 
and the New World, badly organized on 
the whole for resisting both their numerous 
enemies and the adverse conditions of cli- 
mate, would soon have disappeared from 
the surface of the earth were it not for 
their sociable spirit. When a beast of 
prey approaches them, several studs unite 
at once; they repulse the beast and some- 
times chase it; and neither the wolf nor 
the bear, not even the lion, can capture a 
horse or even a zebra as long as they are 
not detached from the herd. When a 
drought is burning the grass in the prai- 
ries, they gather in herds of sometimes 
ten thousand individuals strong, and mi- 
grate. And when a snowstorm rages in 
the steppes, each stud keeps close to- 
gether, and repairs to a protected ravine. 
But if confidence disappears, or the group 
has been seized by panic, and disperses, 
the horses perish and the survivors are 
found after the storm half dying from 
fatigue. Union is their chief arm in the 
struggle for life, and man is their chief 
enemy. Before his increasing numbers 
the ancestors of our domestic horse .(the 
Equus Przewalskii,so named by Polya- 
koff) have preferred to retire to the wild- 
est and least accessible plateaus on the 
outskirts of Thibet, where they continue 
to live, surrounded by carnivores, under a 
climate as bad as that of the Arctic re- 
gions, but in a region inaccessible to 
man.* 

Many striking illustrations of social life 
could be taken from the life of the rein- 
deer, and especially of that large division 
of ruminants which might include the roe- 
bucks, the fallow deer, the antelopes, the 
gazelles, the ibex, and, in fact, the whole 
of the three numerous families of the 
Antelopides, the Caprides, and the Ovides. 


* In connection with the horses it is worthy of notice 
that the quagga zebra, which never comes together 
with the dauw zebra, nevertheless lives on excellent 
terms, not only with ostriches, which are very good 
sentries, but also with gazelles, several species of 
autelopes, and gnus. We thus have a case of mutual 
dislike between the quagga and the dauw which cannot 
be explained by competition for food. The fact that 
the quagga lives together with ruminants feeding on 
the same grass as itself excludes that hypothesis, and 
we must look for some incompatibility of character, as 
in the case of the hare and the rabbit. 
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Their watchfulness over the safety of their 
herds against attacks of carnivores; the 
anxiety displayed by all individuals in a 
herd of chamois as long as all of them 
have not cleared a difficult passage over 
rocky cliffs; the adoption of orphans; the 
despair of the gazelle whose mate, or even 
comrade of the same sex, has been killed ; 
the plays of the youngsters, and many 
other features, could be mentioned. But 
perhaps the most striking illustration of 
mutual support is given by the occasional 
migrations of fallow deer, such as 1-saw 
once on the Amur. When I crossed the 
high plateau and its border ridge, the 
Great Khingan, on my way from Trans- 
baikalia to Merghen, and further trav- 
elled over the high prairies on my way to 
the Amur, I could ascertain how thinly 
peopled with fallow deer these mostly 
uninhabited regions are.* Two years 
later I was travelling up the Amur, and by 
the end of October reached the lower end 
of that picturesque gorge which the Amur 
pierces in the Dousse-alin (Little Khingan) 
before it enters the lowlands where it 
joins the Sungari. I found the Cossacks 
in the villages of that gorge in the great- 
est excitement, because thousands and 
thousands of fallow deer were crossing the 
Amur, where it is narrowest, in order to 
reach the lowlands. For several days in 
succession, upon a length of some forty 
miles up the river, the Cossacks were 
butchering the deer as they crossed the 
Amur, in which already floated a good deal 
of ice. Thousands were killed every day, 
and the exodus nevertheless continued. 
Like migrations were never seen either 
before or since, and this one must have 
been called for by an early and heavy 
snow-fall in the Great Khingan, which 
compelled the deer to make a desperate 
attempt at reaching the lowlands in the 
east of the Dousse Mountains. Indeed, 
a few days later the Dousse-alin was also 
buried under snow two or three feet deep. 
Now when one imagines the immense ter- 
ritory (almost as big as Great Britain) 
from which the scattered groups of deer 
must have gathered for a migration which 
was undertaken under the pressure of 
exceptional circumstances, and realizes 
the difficuities which had to be overcome 
before all the deer came to the common 
idea of crossing the Amur further south, 


* Our Tungus hunter, who was going to marry, and 
therefore was prompted by the desire of getting as 
many furs as he possibly could, was beating the hill- 
sides all day long on horseback in search of deer. His 


efforts were not rewarded by even so much as one fal- | 


low deer k 
hunter. 
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where it is narrowest, one cannot but 
deeply admire the amount of sociability 
displayed by these intelligent animals. 
The fact is not the less striking if we 
remember that the bisons of North Amer- 
ica display the same powers of combina- 
tion. One sees them grazing in great 
numbers in the plains, but these numbers 
are made up by an infinity of small groups 
which never mix together. And yet, when 
necessity arises, all groups, however scat- 
tered over an immense territory, come 
together and make up those immense col- 
umns, numbering hundreds of thousands 
of individuals, which I mentioned on a 
preceding page. ; 

I also ought to say a few words at least 
about the “ compound families ” of the ele- 
phants, their mutual attachment, their 
deliberate ways in posting sentries, and 
the feelings of sympathy developed by 
such a life of close mutual support. I 
might mention the sociable feelings of 
those disreputable creatures the wild 
boars, and find a word of praise for their 
powers of association in the case of an 
attack by a beast of prey. The hippopota- 
mus and the rhinoceros, too, would occupy 
a place in a work devoted to animal socia- 
bility. Several! striking pages might be 
given to the sociability and mutual attach- 
ment of the seals and the walruses; and 
finally, one might mention the most excel- 
lent feelings existing among the sociable 
cetaceans. But I have to say yet a few 
words about the societies of monkeys, 
which acquire an additional interest from 
their being the link which will bring us to 
the societies of primitive man. 

It is hardly needful to say that those 
mammals, which stand at the very top of 
the animal world and most approach man 
by their structure and intelligence, are 
eminently sociable. Evidently we must 
be prepared to meet with all varieties of 
character and habits in so great a division 
of the animal kingdom which includes 
hundreds of species. But, all things con- 
sidered, it must be said that sociability, 
action in common, mutual protection, and 
a high development of those feelings 
which are the necessary outcome of social 
life, are characteristic cf most monkeys 
and apes. From the smallest species to 
the biggest ones, sociability is a rule to 
which we know but a few exceptions. 
The nocturnal apes prefer isolated life; 
the capuchins (Cebus capucinus), the mo- 
nos, and the howling monkeys live but in 
small families; and the orang-outangs 


illed every day; and he was an excellent | have never been seen by Mr. Wallace oth- 
|erwise than either solitary or in very 
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small groups of three or four individuals, 
while the gorillas seem never to join in 
bands. But all the remainder of the mon- 
key tribe — the chimpanzees, the sajous, 
the sakis, the mandrills, the baboons, and 
so on —are sociable in the highest degree. 
They live in great bands, and even join 
with other species than their own. *Most 
of them become quite unhappy when soli- 
tary. The cries of distress of each one 
of the band immediately bring together 
the whole of the band, and they boldly 
repulse the attacks of most carnivores and 
birds of prey. Even eagles do not dare 
attack them. They plunder our fields al- 
ways in bands —the old ones taking care 
for the safety of the commonwealth. The 
little tee-tees, whose childish, sweet faces 
so much struck Humboldt, embrace and 
protect one another when it rains, rolling 
their tails over the necks of their shiver- 
ing comrades. Several species display the 
greatest solicitude for their wounded, and 
do not abandon a wounded comrade during 
a retreat till they have ascertained that it 
is dead and that they are helpless to re- 
store it to life. Thus James Forbes nar- 
rated in his “ Oriental Memoirs ” a fact of 
such resistance in reclaiming from his 
hunting party the dead body of a female 
monkey that one fully understands why 
“the witnesses of this extraordinary scene 
resolved never again to fire at one of the 
monkey race.”* In some species several 
individuals will combine to overturn a 
stone in order to search for ants’ eggs un- 
der it. The hamadryas not only post sen- 
tries, but have been seen making a chain 
for the transmission of the spoil toa safe 
place; and their courage is well known. 
Brehm’s description of the regular fight 
which his caravan had to sustain before 
the hamadryas would let it resume its 
journey in the valley of the Mensa, in 
Abyssinia, has become classical.f The 
playfulness of the tailed apes and the 
mutual attachment which reigns in the 
families of chimpanzees also are familiar 
to the general reader. And if we find 
among the highest apes two species, the 
orang-outang and the gorilla, which are 
not sociable, we must remember that both 
— limited as they are to very small areas, 
the one in the heart of Africa, and the 
other in the two islands of Borneo and 
Sumatra — have all the appearance of be- 
ing the last remnants of formerly much 
more numerous species. The gorilla at 
least seems to have been sociable in olden 


* Romanes’s Animal Intelligence, p. 472. 
t Brehm, i. 82; Darwin’s Descent of Man, ch. iii. 
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times, if the apes mentioned in the “ Peri- 
plus ” really were gorillas. 

We thus see, even from the above very 
brief review, that life in societies is no 
exception in the animal world; it is the 
rule, the law of nature, and it reaches its 
fullest development with the higher verte- 
brates. Those species which live soli- 
tary, or in small families only, are relatively 
few, and their numbers are limited. Nay, 
it appears very probable that, apart a few 
exceptions, those birds and mammals 
which are not gregarious now, were living 
in societies before man multiplied on the 
earth and waged a permanent war against 
them, or destroyed the sources from which 
they formerly derived food. “On ne 
s’associe pas pour mourir,” was the sound 
remark of Espinas; and Houzeau, who 
knew the animal world of some parts of 
America when it was not yet affected by 
man, wrote to the same effect. 

Association is found in the animal 
world at all degrees of evolution; and, 
according to the grand idea of Herbert 
Spencer, so brilliantly developed in Per- 
rier’s ** Colonies Animales,” colonies are 
at the very origin of evolution in the ani- 
mal kingdom. But, in proportion as we 
ascend the scale of evolution, we see asso- 
ciation growing more and more conscious. 
It loses its purely physical character, it 
ceases to be simply instinctive, it becomes 
reasoned. With the higher vertebrates it 
is periodical, or is resorted to for the sat- 
isfaction of a given want — propagation of 
the species, migration, hunting, or mutual 
defence. - It even becomes occasional, 
when birds associate against a robber, or 
mammals combine, under the pressure of 
exceptional circumstances, to emigrate. 
In this last case, it becomes a voluntary 
deviation from habitual moods of life. 
The combination sometimes appears in 
two or more degrees —the family first, 
then the group, and finally the association 
of groups, habitually scattered, but unit- 
ing in case of need, as we saw it with the 
bisons and other ruminants. It also takes 
higher forms, guaranteeing more independ- 
ence to the individual without depriving 
it of the benefits of social life. With most 
rodents the individual has its own dwell- 
ing, which it can retire to when it prefers 
being left alone ; but the dwellings are laid 
out in villages and cities, so as to guarantee 
to all inhabitants the benefits and joys 
of social life. And finally, in several spe- 
cies, such as rats, marmots, hares, etc., 
sociable life is maintained notwithstand- 
ing the quarrelsome or otherwise egotistic 
inclinations of the isolated individual. 
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Thus it is not imposed, as is the case with 
ants and bees, by the very physiological 
structure of the individuals; it is culti- 
vated for the benefits of mutual aid, or for 
the sake of its pleasures. And this, of 
course, appears with all possible grada- 
tions and with the greatest variety of indi- 
vidual and specific characters —the very 
variety of aspects taken by social life be- 
ing a consequence, and for us a further 
proof, of its generality.* 

That life in societies is the most power- 
ful weapon in the struggle for life, taken 
in its widest sense, has been illustrated by 
several examples on the foregoing pages, 
and could be illustrated by any amount 
of evidence, if further evidence were 
required. Life in societies enables the 
feeblest insects, the feeblest birds, and the 
feeblest mammals to resist, or to protect 
themselves from, the most terrible birds 
and beasts of prey; it permits longevity ; 
it enables the species to rear its progeny 
with the least waste of energy and to 
maintain its numbers albeit a very slow 
birth-rate ; it enables the gregarious ani- 
mals to migrate in search of new abodes. 
Therefore, while fully admitting that 
force, swiftness, protective colors, cun- 
ningness, and endurance to hunger and 
cold, which are mentioned by Darwin and 
Wallace, are so many qualities making 
the individual, or the species, the fittest 
under certain circumstances, we maintain 
that under amy circumstances sociability 
is the greatest advantage in the struggle 
for life. Those species which willingly or 
unwillingly abandon it are doomed to de- 
cay; while those animals which know 
best how to combine, have the greatest 
chances of survival and of further evolu- 
tion, although they may be inferior to 
others in each of the faculties enumerated 
by Darwin and Wallace, save the intellec- 
tual faculty. The highest vertebrates, and 
especially mankind, are the best proof of 
this assertion. As to the intellectual fac- 
ulty, while every Darwinist will agree with 
Darwin that it is the most powerful arm in 
the struggle for life, and the most power- 
ful factor of further evolution, he also will 
admit that intelligence is an eminently 
social faculty. Language, imitation, and 
accumulated experience are so many ele- 
ments of growing intelligence of which 


* The more strange it is to read in the previously 
mentioned article by Mr. Huxley the following para- 
phrase of a well-known sentence of Rousseau: “* The 
first men who substituted mutual peace for that of 
mutual war— whatever the motive which impelled 
them to take that step — created society’’ (Nineteenth 
Century, Feb., 1888, p. 165). Society has ot been 
created by man; it is anterior to man. 





the unsociable animal is deprived. There- 
fore we find, at the top of each class of 
animals, the ants, the parrots, and the 
monkeys, all combining the greatest so- 
ciability with the highest development of 
intelligence. The fittest are thus the most 
sociable animals, and sociability appears 
as the chief factor of evolution, both di- 
rectly, by securing the well-being of the 
species while diminishing the waste of 
energy, and indirectly, by favoring the 
growth of intelligence. 

Moreover, it is evident that life in so- 
cieties would be utterly impossible with- 
out a corresponding development of social 
feelings, and, especially, of a certain col- 
lective sense of justice growing to become 
ahabit. If every individual were con- 
stantly abusing its personal advantages 
without the others interfering in favor of 
the wronged, no society life would be pos- 
sible. And feelings of justice develop, 
more or less, with all gregarious animals. 
Whatever the distance from which the 
swallows or the cranes come, each one 
returns to the nest it has built or repaired 
last year. If a lazy sparrow intends ap- 
propriating the nest which a comrade is 
building, or even steals from it a few 
sprays of straw, the group interferes 
against the lazy comrade; and it is evi- 
dent that without such interference being 
the rule, no nesting associations of birds 
could exist. Separate groups of penguins 
have separate resting places and separate 
fishing abodes, and do not fight for them. 
The droves of cattle in Australia have 
particular spots to which each group re- 
pairs to rest, and from which it never 
deviates ; and soon.* We have any num- 
bers of direct observations of the peace 
that prevails in the nesting associations of 
birds, the villages of the rodents, and the 
herds of grass-eaters; while, on the other 
side, we know of few sociable animals 
which so continually quarrel as the rats in 
our cellars do, or as the morses, which 
fight for the possession of a sunny place 
ontheshore. Sociability thus puts a limit 
to physical struggle, and leaves room for 
the development of better moral feelings. 
The high development of parental love 
in all classes of animals, even with lions 
and tigers, is generally known. As to the 
young birds and mammals whom we con- 
tinually see associating, sympathy — not 
love —attains a further development in 
their associations. Leaving aside the 
really touching facts of mutual attachment 
and compassion which have been recorded 


* Haygarth, Bush Life in Australia, p. 58. 
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as regards domesticated animals and with 
animals kept in captivity, we have a num- 
ber of well-certified facts of compassion 
between wild animals at liberty. Max 
Perty and L. Biichner have given a num- 
ber of such facts.* J. C. Wood's narrative 
of a weasel which came to pick up and to 
carry away an injured comrade enjoys a 
well-merited popularity.t| So also the 
observation of Captain Stansbury on his 
journey to Utah which is quoted by Dar- 
win; he saw a blind pelican which was 
fed, and well fed, by other pelicans upon 
fishes which had to be brought from a dis- 
tance of thirty miles.— As to facts of 
compassion with wounded comrades, they 
are continually mentioned by all field 
zoologists. Such facts are quite natural. 
Compassion is a necessary outcome of 
social life. But compassion also means a 
considerable advance in general intelli- 
gence and sensibility. It is the first step 
towards the development of higher moral 
sentiments. It is, in its turn, a powerful 
factor of further evolution. 

If the yiews developed on the preceding 
pages are correct, the question necessarily 
arises, in how far are they consistent with 
the theory of struggle for life as it has 
been developed by. Darwin, Wallace, and 
their followers? and I will now briefly 
answer this important question. First of 
all, no naturalist will doubt that the idea 
of a struggle for life carried on through 
organic nature is the greatest generaliza- 
tion of our century. Life zs struggle ; and 
in that struggle the fittest survive. But 
the answers to the questions, “ By which 
arms is this struggle chiefly carried on?” 
and “ Who are the fittest in the struggle?” 
will widely differ according to the impor- 
tance given to the two different aspscts of 
the struggle; the direct one, for food and 
safety among separate individuals, and 
the struggle which Darwin described as 
“ metaphorical ” — the struggle very often 
collective, against adverse circumstances. 
No one will deny that there is, within each 
species, a certain amount of real competi- 
tion for food —at least, at certain periods. 
But the question is, whether competition 
is carried on to the extent admitted by 


* To quote but a few instances, a wounded badger 
was carried away by another badger suddenly appear- 
ing on the scene; rats have been seen feeding a blind 
couple (Seelenleben der Thiere, p. 64 seg.). Brehm 
himself saw two crows feeding in a hollow tree a third 
crow which was wounded ; its wound was several weeks 
old (Hausfreund, 1874, 715; Biichner’s Liebe, 203). 
Mr. Biyth saw Indian crows feeding two or three blind 
comrades ; and so on. 

§ Man and Beast, p. 344. 

+L. H. Morgan, The ‘American Beaver, 1868, p. 
272; Descent of Man, ch. iv. 
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| Darwin, or even by Wallace; and whether 
this competition has played, in the evolu- 
tion of the animal kingdom, the part as- 
signed to it. 

The idea which permeates Darwin’s 
work is certainly one of real competition 
going on within each animal group for 
food, safety, and possibility of leaving an 
offspring. He often speaks of regions 
being stocked with animal life to ‘their 
full capacity, and from that overstocking 
he infers the necessity of competition. 
But when we look in his work for real 
proofs of that competition, we must con- 
fess that we do not find them sufficiently 
convincing. If we refer to the paragraph 
entitled “Struggle for Life most severe 
between Individuals and Varieties of the 
same Species,” we find in it none of that 
wealth of proofs and illustrations which 
we are accustomed to find in whatever 
Darwin wrote. The struggle between in- 
dividuals of the same species is not illus- 
trated under that heading by even one 
single instance; it is taken as granted; 
and the competition between closely allied 
animal species is illustrated by but five 
examples, out of which one, at least (relat- 
ing to the two species of thrushes), now 
proves to be doubtful.* But when we 
look for more details in order to ascertain 
how far the decrease of one species was 
really occasioned by the increase of the 
other species, Darwin with his usual fair- 
ness, tells us : — 

We can dimly see why the competition 
should be most severe between allied forms 
which fill nearly the same place in nature; 
but probably in no case could we precisely 
say why one species has been victorious over 
another in the great battle of life. 


As to Wallace, who quotes the same 


* One species of swallow is said to have caused the 
decrease of another swallow speciesin North America; 
the recent increase of the missel-thrush in Scotland 
has caused the decrease of the song-thrush ; the brown 
rat has taken the place of the black rat in Europe; in 
Russia the small cockroach has everywhere driven 
before it its greater congener; and in Australia the 
imported hive-bee is rapidly exterminating the small 
stingless bee. ‘Two other cases, but relative to domes- 
ticated animals, are mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. While recalling these same facts, Mr. Wallace 
remarks in a foot-note relative to the Scottish thrushes: 
‘** Prof. A. Newton, however, informs me that these 
species do not interfere in the way here stated”’ (Dar- 
winism, p. 34). As to the brown rat, it is known that, 
owing to its amphibian habits, it usually stays in the 
lower parts of human dwellings (low cellars, sewers, 
etc ), as also on the banks of canals and rivers; it also 
undertakes distant migrations in numberless bands. 
The black rat, on the contrary, prefers staying in our 
dwellings themselves, under the floor, as well as in 
our stables and barns. It thus is much more exposed 
to be exterminated by man; and we cannot maintain, 
with any approach to certainty, that the black rat is 
being either exterminated or starved out by the brown 
rat and not by man. 
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facts under a slightly modified heading 
(“ Struggle for Life between closely allied 
Animals and Plants often most severe”), 
he makes the following remark (italics are 
mine), which gives quite another aspect to 
the facts above quoted. He says: — 


In some cases, no doubt, there is actual war | 
between the two, the stronger killing the | 
weaker; but this is by no means necessary, and 
there may be cases in which the weaker spe- 
cies, physically, may prevail by its power of 
more rapid multiplication, its better with- 
standing vicissitudes of climate, or its greater 
cunning in escaping the attacks of common 
enemies. 


In such cases what.is described as com- 
petition may be: no competition at all. 
One species succumbs, not because it is 
exterminated or starved out by the other 
species, but because it does not well ac- 
commodate itself tonew conditions, which 
the other does. The term “struggle for 
life” is again used in its metaphorical 
sense, and may have no other. As to the 
real competition between individuals of 
the same species which is illustrated in 
another place by the cattle of South Amer- 
ica during a period of drought, its value is 
impaired by its being taken from among 
domesticated animals. Bisons emigrate 
in like circumstances in order to avoid 
competition. However severe the strug- 
gle between plants —and this is amply 
proved — we cannot but repeat Wallace’s 
remark to the effect that “plants live 
where they can,” while animals have, to a 
great extent, the power of choice of their 
abode. So that we again are asking our- 
selves, To what extent does competition 
really exist within each animal species? 
Upon what is the assumption based ? 

The chief argument as known is — to 
use Professor Geddes’s expression — the 
“ arithmetical argument” borrowed from 
Malthus.* But this argument does not 
prove it atall. We might as well take a 
number of villages in south-east Russia, 
the inhabitants of which enjoy plenty of 
food, but have no sanitary accommodation 
of any kind; and seeing that for the last 
eighty years the birth-rate was sixty in 
the thousand, while the population is now 
what it was eighty years ago, we might 
conclude that there has been a terrible 
competition between theinhabitants. But 


* I must omit here the discussion of the indirect 
argument, which might be derived from the supposed 
extermination of the varieties intermediate between two 
species. That discussion would bring us too far, the 
more so as that argument touches upon one of the 
most contested parts of the Darwinian theory — namely, 
in how far isolation is necessary for the appearance of 
new species. 
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the truth is that from year to year the 
population remained stationary, for the 
simple reason that one-third of the new- 
born died before reaching their sixth 
month of life; one-half died within the 
next four years, and out of each hundred 
born, only seventeen or so reached the 
age of twenty. The new-comers went 
away before having grown to be compet- 
itors. It is evident that if such is the 
case with men, it is still more the case 
with animals. In the feathered world the 
destruction of the eggs goes on on such a 
tremendous scale that eggs are the chief 
food of several species in the early sum- 
mer; not to say a word of the storms, 
the inundations which destroy nests by 
the million in America, and the sudden 
changes of weather which are fatal to the 
young mammals. Each storm, each in- 
undation, each visit of a rat to a bird’s 
nest, each sudden change of temperature, 
take away those competitors which ap- 
pear so terrible in theory. 

As to the facts of an extremely rapid 
increase of horses and cattle in America, 
of pigs and rabbits in New Zealand, and 
even of wild animals imported from Eu- 
rope (where their numbers are kept down 
by man, not by competition), they rather 
seem opposed to the theory of over-popu- 
lation. If horses and cattle could so rap- 
idly multiply in America, it simply shows 
that, however numberless the bisons and 
other ruminants were at that time in the 
New World, its grass-eating population 
was far below what the prairies could 
maintain. If millions of intruders have 
found plenty of food without starving out 
the former population of the prairies, we 
must rather conclude that the Europeans 
found a wat of grass-eaters in America, 
not anexcess. And we have good reasons 
to believe that want of animal population 
is the natural state of things all over the 
world, with but a few temporary excep- 
tions to the rule. The actual numbers 
of animals in a given region are deter- 
mined, not by the highest feeding capacity 
of the region, but by what it is every year 
under the most unfavorable conditions. So 
that, for that reason alone, competition 
hardly can be a normal condition; but 
other causes intervene as well to cut down 
the animal population below even that low 
standard. If we take the horses and cat- 
tle which are grazing all the winter through 
in the steppes of Transbaikalia, we find 
them very lean and exhausted at the end 
of the winter. But they grow exhausted 


not because there is not enough food for 
all of them—the grass buried under a 
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thin sheet of snow is everywhere in abun- 
dance — but because of the difficulty of 
getting it from beneath the snow, and this 
difficulty is the same for all horses alike. 
Besides, days of glazed frost are common 
in early spring, and if several such days 
come in succession the horses grow still 
more exhausted. But then comes a snow- 
storm, which compels the already weak- 
ened animals to remain without any food 
for several days, and very great numbers 
of them die. The losses during the spring 
are so severe that if the season has been 
more inclement than usual they are even 
not repaired by the new breeds —the 
more so as a// horses are exhausted, and 
the young foals are born in a weaker con- 
dition, The numbers of horses and cattle 
thus always remain beneath what they 
otherwise might be; all the year round 
there is food for five or ten times as many 
animals, and yet their population increases 
extremely slowly. But as soon as the 
Buriate owner makes ever so small a pro- 
vision of hay in the steppe, and throws it 
open during days of glazed frost or heavier 
snowfall, ‘he immediately sees the increase 
of his herd. Almost all free grass-eating 
animals and many rodents in Asia and 
America being in very much the same 
conditions, we can safely say that their 
numbers are zot kept down by competi- 
tion; that at no time of the year they can 
struggle for food, and that if they never 
reach anything approaching to over-popu- 
lation, the cause is in the climate, not in 
competition. 

The importance of natural checks to 
over-multiplication, and especially their 
bearing upon the competition hypothesis, 
seems never to have been taken into due 
account. The checks, or rather some of 
them, are mentioned, but their action is 
seldom studied in detail. However, if we 
compare the action of the natural checks 
with that of competition, we must recog- 
nize at once that the latter sustains no 
comparison whatever with the other 
checks. Thus Mr. Bates mentions the 
really astounding numbers of winged ants 
which are destroyed during their exodus. 
The dead or half-dead bodies of the for- 
mica de fuego (Myrmica sevissima) which 
had been blown into the river during a 
gale “were heaped in a line an inch or 
two in height and breadth, the line contin- 
uing without interruption for miles at the 
edge of the water.”* Myriads of ants are 
thus destroyed amidst a nature which 


* The Naturalist on the River Amazons, ii. 85, 95, 
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might support a hundred times as many 
ants as are actually living. Dr. Altum, a 
German forester, who wrote a very inter- 
esting book about animals injurious to 
our forests, also gives many facts showing 
the immense importance of natural checks, 
He says that a succession of gales or cold 
and damp weather during the exodus of 
the pine-moth (Bombyx pini) destroy it to 
incredible amounts, and during the spring 
of 1871 all these moths disappeared at 
once, probably killed by a succession of 
cold nights.* Many like examples rela- 
tive to various insects could be quoted 
from various parts of Europe. Dr. Altum 
also mentions the bird-enemies of the pine- 
moth, and the immense amounts of its 
eggs destroyed by foxes; but he adds 
that the parasitic fungi which periodically 
infest it are a far more terrible enemy than 
any bird, because they destroy the moth 
over very large areas at once. As to vari- 
ous species of mice (Mus sylvaticus, 
Arvicola arvalis, and A. agrestis), the 
same author gives a long list of their ene- 
mies, but he remarks: “ However, the 
most terrible enemies of mice are not 
other animals, but such sudden changes 
of weather as occur almost every year.” 

Alternations of frost and warm weather 
destroy them in numberless quantities ; 
“‘one single sudden change can reduce 
thousands of mice to the number of a few 
individuals.” On the other side,a warm 
winter, or a winter which gradually steps 
in, makes them multiply in menacing pro- 
portions, notwithstanding every enemy; 
such was the case in 1876 and 1877.t 
Competition, in the case of mice, thus 
appears a quite trifling factor when com- 
pared with weather. Other facts to the 
same effect are also given as regards 
squirrels, 

On the other side, the contagious dis- 
eases which continually visit most animal 
species destroy them in such numbers 
that the losses often cannot be repaired 
for many years, even with the most rapidly 
multiplying animals. Thus, some sixty 
years ago, the sousliks suddenly disap- 
peared in the neighborhood of Sarepta, in 
south-eastern Russia, in consequence of 
some epidemics ; and for years no sousliks 
were seen in that neighborhood. It took 
many years before they became as numer- 
ous as they formerly were.{ 

Like facts, all tending to reduce the im- 


* Dr. B. Altum, Waldbeschadigungen durch Thiere 
5 b ang age (Berlin, 1889), pp. 207 seg. 
B. Altum, ut supra, pp. 13 and 187. 
: n Seder! in the Bulletin de ia Société des Natu- 
ralistes de Moscou, 1889, p. 625. 
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portance given to competition, could be 
produced in numbers. Of course, it might 
be replied, in Darwin’s words, that never- 
theless each organic being “ at some pe- 
riod of its life, during some season of the 
year, during each generation or at inter- 
vals, has to struggle for life and to suffer 
great destruction,” and that the fittest 
survive during such periods of hard strug- 
gle for life. But if the evolution of the 
animal world were based exclusively, or 
even chiefly, upon the survival of the 
fittest during periods of calamities; if 
natural selection were limited in its action 
to periods of exceptional drought, or sud- 
den changes of temperature, or inunda- 
tions, retrogression would be the rule in 
the animal world. Those who survive a 
famine, or a severe epidemic of cholera, 
or small-pox, or diphtheria, such as we 
see them in uncivilized countries, are 
neither the strongest, nor the healthiest, 
nor the most intelligent. No progress 
could be based on those survivals — the 
less so as all survivors usually come out 
of the ordeal with an impaired health, like 
the Transbaikalian horses just mentioned, 
or the Arctic crews, or the garrison of a 
fortress which has been compelled to live 
for a few months on half rations, and 
comes out of its experience with a broken 
health, and subsequently shows a quite 
abnormal mortality. All that natural se- 
lection can do in times of calamities is to 
spare the individuals endowed with the 
greatest endurance for privations of all 
kinds. So it does among the Siberian 
horses and cattle. They ave enduring; 
they can feed upon the Polar birch in case 
of need; they resist cold and hunger. 
But no Siberian horse is capable of carry- 
ing half the weight which a European 
horse carries with ease; no Siberian cow 
gives half the amount of milk given by a 
Jersey cow, and no natives of uncivilized 
countries can bear a comparison with 
Europeans. They may better endure 
hunger and cold, but their physical force 
is very far below that of a well-fed Euro- 
pean, and their intellectual progress is 
despairingly slow. “Evil cannot be pro- 
ductive of good,” as Tchernyshevsky 
wrote of late in a remarkable essay upon 
Darwinism.* 

Happily enough, competition is not the 
rule either in the animal world or in man- 
kind. Itis limited among animals to ex- 
ceptional periods, and natural selection 


* Russkaya Mysl, September, 1888: ‘*The Theory 
of Beneficency of Struggle for Life, being a Preface to 
various Treatises on Botanics, Zoology, and Human 
Life,”’ by an Old Transformist. 
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finds better fields for its activity. Better 


conditions are created by the elimination 
of competition by means of mutual aid 
and mutual support. Inthe great struggle 
for life —for the greatest possible fulness 
and intensity of life with the least waste 
of energy — natural selection continually 
seeks out the ways precisely for avoiding 
competition as much as possible. The 
ants combine in nests and nations; they 
pile up their stores, they rear their cattle 
—and thus avoid competition; and nat- 
ural selection picks out of the ants’ family 
the species which know best how to avoid 
competition, with its unavoidably delete- 
rious consequences. Most of our birds 
slowly move southwards as the winter 
comes, or gather in numberless societies 
and undertake long journeys —and thus 
avoid competition. Many rodents fall 
asleep when the time comes that compe- 
tition should set in; while other rodents 
store food for the winter, and gather in 
large villages for obtaining the necessary 
protection when at work. The reindeer, 
when the lichens are dry in the interior of 
the continent, migrate towards the sea. 
Buffaloes cross an immense continent in 
order to find plenty of food. And the 
beavers, when they grow numerous on a 
river, divide into two parties, and go, the 
old ones down the river, and the young 
ones up the river—and avoid competi- 
tion. And when animals can neither fall 
asleep, nor migrate, nor lay in stores, nor 
themselves grow their food like the ants, 
they do what the titmouse does, and what 
Waliace has so charmingly described: 
they resort to new kinds of food —and 
thus, again, avoid competition. 

“ Don’t compete !—competition is al- 
ways injurious to the species, and you 
have plenty of resources to avoid it!” 
That is the ¢endency of nature, not always 
realized in full, but always present. That 
is the watchword which comes to us from 
the bush, the forest, the river, the ocean. 
“Therefore combine — practise mutual 
aid! That is the surest means for giving 
to each and to all the greatest safety, the 
best guarantee of existence and progress, 
bodily, intellectual, and moral.” That is 
what nature teaches us; and that is what 
all those animals which have attained the 
highest position in their respective classes 
have done. That is also what man —the 


most primitive man—has been doing; 
and that is why man has reached the posi- 
tion upon which we stand now, as we 
shall see in a subsequent paper devoted 
to mutual aid in human societies. 

P, KROPOTKIN. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TARSUS— PAST AND PRESENT. 

On several occasions it has been my 
good fortune lately to halt for some days 
at Tarsus, the city of Cilicia, where St. 
Paul was born, a birthplace second only in 
interest to Bethlehem amongst Christian 
Gentiles. Each visit brought some new 
point before my notice in connection with 
the past and present of this “‘no mean 
city,” so that almost unconsciously I find 
I have inserted in my note-book a good 
deal respecting the present condition of 
the town, and what is left of the past. 

When Cleopatra came to Tarsus to pay 
her celebrated visit to Antony, she was 
able to sail right up the river Cydnos in 
her galley, and landed near those pretty 
falls which were then inthe centre of the 
city, but which now form a pleasant object 
for an idle stroll about a mile to the east 
of the present town. In those days Tar- 
sus had a port called Rhegma and a naval 
arsenal ; the arsenal has disappeared, but 
the port is represented by a stagnant, 
fever-spreading lake, with about four or 
five feet of water, no longer communicat- 
ing either with the Cydnos or the sea, 
though not a thousand yards from either. 
Like all other spots in Turkey, the Tarsus 
of St. Paul has gone into complete and 
irretrievable decay ; the canals which irri- 
gated its fields are choked up and useless, 
and the classic Cydnos, which still flows 
as of old, is now known as the “ cemetery 
stream ” (mezarlik-Tschai), as if the very 
name had been chosen to suit the deso- 
lation which is around it. 

Mersina, an open roadstead, is the only 
approach to a port of which the modern 
Cilicia can boast, and from Mersina you 
can now go by train to Tarsus. Four 
years ago an enterprising English com- 
pany opened a little line forty miles in 
extent as far as Adana, with the station 
for Tarsus about half-way. The pro- 
gramme of this little line was ambitious, 
for it hoped to cross the anti-Taurus 
range, tap the rich valleys of the interior, 
and push on to Baghdad. At present it 
does not seem as if it would get much be- 
yond its forty miles, for the fates and the 
government are against it. Three years 
of famine followed its opening ; the camel- 
drivers from the interior do not care to 
unload their beasts for so short a dis- 
tance; and the Turks, who thoroughly 
dislike railways and the attendant civiliza- 
tion, say that the famine and the calamities 
incident on it are a judgment from on high 
on such iniquitous undertakings. This 
year the harvest has been good, the rail- 
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way receipts good, and this foolish super- 
stition of the Turks must in consequence 
cease. 

Tarsus of the past, situated in the cen- 
tre of the great Cicilian plain, rich in 
rivers and canals, and teeming with fer- 
tility, must indeed have been “no mean 
city’ when Asia Minor and the Mediter- 
ranean basin formed the centre of the 
known world. East and west it was pro- 
tected by stupendous mountains, crossed 
only by certain passes or gates, through 
which passed the great highroad from the 
west to the east. Ofits many magnificent 
buildings, its academies, gymnasium, and 
stadium, where the celebrated games were 
played, we have abundant accounts in 
classical lore. Tarsus in Strabo’s time 
surpassed even Alexandria and Athens 
in its school of philosophy, and this geog- 
rapher tells us that in his time “ Rome 
was full of learned men from Tarsus.” 
Athenodorus, the instructor and intimate 
friend of the emperor Augustus, was a 
Stoic of Tarsus, and after his life of influ- 
ence in imperial Rome he returned to 
Tarsus to die. Even in early Moslem 
times, when, shortly after the death of 
Mahomed, Palestine and the neighboring 
countries fell under Saracenic rule, Tarsus 
maintained her position. For many years 
in this city, one of the frontier fortresses 
of Islamism, one hundred thousand horse- 
men were accommodated; and it was, 
writes the Arabic geographer Ibn Haukal 
in 978 A.D., “a city well built and pop- 
ulous, and all the cities of the interior 
had here houses for their townsmen.” 
The complete obliteration from the face 
of the earth of this once famous city is 
one of the most striking instances of the 
evanescence of human grandeur. In mod- 
ern Tarsus you see what you think are 
workmen engaged in drawing water from 
a well; there is a windlass and a rope, but 
instead of a bucket of water up comes a 
fine hewn stone; you approach the edge 
of the supposed well, and you look down 
to a depth of forty feet, and see that it is 
no well at all, but a quarry from which the 
men are bringing up the hewn stones of 
the former city to construct their own 
miserable tenements. Blocks of marble, 
sarcophagi, broken statuary, and many 
valuable relics of the past come up out of 
these wells; and the fact soon becomes 
apparent that the Tarsus of St. Paul is as 
completely a buried city as Pompeii, and 
now reposes under a mass of earth, — 
earth which has been washed down by 
floods from the mountains, and earth 
which has increased in bulk by a process 
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of self-generation which only those can 
realize who have had to do with ancient 
ruins, and the unaccountable way in which 
nature buries them when they are left toa 
process of decay. This obliteration is of 
course most marked in cities like Tarsus, 
situated on a plain; but even then we find 
few which have suffered so complete and 
widespread an annihilation. 

The modern town of Tarsus contains 
about twenty-six thousand inhabitants, 
and most of these would seem to have 
been lately imported—a century ago 
there was only a small village on the site 
of the old town. It is girt around bya 
luxurious belt of gardens, rich in oranges, 
lemons, citrons, and pomegranates, ap- 
pearing like an oasis in the vast desert of 
the Cilician plain. Above ground the 
modern Tarsus presents little that is gen- 
uinely old, save a few churches converted 
into mosques, and buildings which date 
no further back than the days of the Ar- 
menian kingdom, — asomewhat miserable 
epoch, when the Crusaders, for their own 
convenience, raised an Armenian family 
to the rank of kings for their services in 
assisting the passage of troops. The head 
of this family was named Reuben, and he 
gave his name to the Roupanian dynasty 
which followed him. With the cessation 
of the Crusades and the expeditions to 
Palestine, this dynasty came to an end, 
and Tarsus, together with the whole of 
the Armenian kingdom in Cilicia, fell into 
the hands of the infidel at the close of the 
fourteenth century. 

Another geographer cailed Yakut, a 
Greek slave, who was educated at Bagh- 
dad, and subsequently travelled much, 
gives us, in his voluminous biography, 
published in a work of four thousand 
pages by the German Oriental Society, a 
glimpse at the epoch which perhaps 
wrought the most complete ruin on Tar- 
sus. He tells us how, in the year 965 
A.D., Nicephorus Phocas, the Byzantine 
emperor, reconquered Tarsus from the 
Saracens, drove out all the Moslem popu- 
lation, destroyed the mosques, which 
were in ali probability the ancient temples 
and public buildings of the Roman Tar- 
sus, and for the ensuing centuries the 
Cilician plain was one continued scene of 
struggle between the Crescent and the 
Cross. At one-time, when the Crusaders 


were victorious, the Armenian kings of| 


Cilicia would come down from their capital 
at Sis and attempt a reconstruction of the 
town. At another time, when the armies 
of the Cross were weak, this district was 
overrun by hordes of Arabs from Pales- 
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tine and Egypt, and the Armenians took 
refuge in their mountain fastnesses. 
There was no peace for this stricken land 
till Bayazid finally reconquered Tarsus 
for the Turks, and since then the peace of 
decay has settled down on the Cilician 
plain, and has wrought a ruin even more 
complete than the passage to and fro of 
hostile armies which sought it as their 
battlefield. 

Nowhere is the Turkish proverb more 
aptly illustrated than at modern Tarsus, 
which teaches that “You should never 
run if you can walk, you should never 
walk if you can sit, you should never live 
if you can die.” Tarsus is the home of 
more nationalities than most places of a 
similar size, and all of them seem to have 
well studied the-above lesson. The cu- 
rious thing is how to account for the pres- 
ence at Tarsus of so many races. Some 
say their ancestors came on pilgrimages 
to Mecca and stayed here, others that they 
left home in troublous times and found a 
home here; but at all events, the fact is 
that at Tarsus you find colonies of Af- 
ghans, Sepoys from India, Abyssinians 
and Ansairee from the Lebanon, besides 
the usual proportion of Turks, Greeks, 
and Armenians. In summer time Tarsus 
is a horrible place to reside in, being ter- 
ribly malarious from the many marshes 
and rank vegetation around it, so that all 
those who can afford it go up to the moun- 
tains, and a perfect colony of well-to-do 
Tarsiotes may annually be found at a spot 
called Geuzneh in the Taurus, whilst those 
poor wretches who remain behind drag on 
a miserable existence until the autumn 
rains disperse the fevers. In winter 
Tarsus is delicious, never cold though 
occasionally wet; the views over the 
snow-capped Taurus are lovely, and the 
network of gardens around it in spring- 
time burden the air with the rich fragrance 
of their blossom. 

There is a round hill, or rather mound, 
just outside the town, which may have 
been the acropolis in ancient days. It is 
covered with grass-grown ruins, and at 
various times rich archzological treasures 
are unearthed from it. This hill is the 
chief characteristic of the modern place, 
and over its grassy slopes the inhabitants 
of the town love to wander. During the 


rainy season, when the low-lying ground 
is deep in mud, this hill is the halting- 
place for all the caravans on the way from 
the interior to the coast; and sometimes 
of an evening it appears to be literally 
alive with camels, whilst their quaintly 
clad drivers light their fires and prepare 
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to bivouac in their piles of merchandise. 
Before turning in themselves, they always 
feed their camels with large cakes of meal 
and oil; and many interesting scenes of 
nomad life may be studied amongst them. 
The vegetation around this hill is in 
springtime rich and varied. Here grows 
in abundance that mysterious plant the 
mandragora, with a sickly purple flower, 
low-lying leaf, and a fruit about the size of 
a partridge-egg. Every one here will tell 
you that when pulled up by the roots the 
mandragora utters a cry, and that these 
roots always have the human form,—a 
legend given us by Shakespeare (Romeo 
and Juliet, iv. 3):— 
Shrieks like mandrakes’ torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. 


Many strange specimens of these may be 
picked up in the bazaars of Tarsus— 
though most of them show signs of the 
knife having been used to accentuate the 
human likeness. Not till the plant is a 
hundred years old, they tell you, does the 
root take thjs curious form. It is one of 
those funay little flower-myths which one 
so constantly comes across in the East. 

From this hill a very interesting coup 
d@’e@il of the town and district can be ob- 
tained. Here you realize the hole the 
town is in, and see to advantage the green 
belt of gardens which encircles it; and 
here you can follow the jagged outline of 
the Taurus and anti-Taurus, and see the 
waves of the Mediterranean glittering in 
the sun, beyond which, in faint outline, 
when the weather is clear, can be seen 
Cyprus. On this hill the Turks keep a 
crazy old cannon, which they let off at 
sunset and sunrise during Ramazan, to 
the inconvenience of those who reside in 
the immediate vicinity. Not long ago 
this hill was offered as a free gift to an 
American missionary body, who propose 
to build an institute.to the memory of St. 
Paul at the place of his birth, with the 
object of educating and converting from 
their evil ways the Armenians of the dis- 
trict; but nowhere on this hill of ruins 
could satisfactory foundations be found, 
and the energetic Americans are now 
looking elsewhere outside the city for the 
site of their memorial institute. 

As seen from this hill, the aspect of 
modern Tarsus is by no means displeas- 
ing. There are the minarets of a few 
mosques, always supposed to lend an en- 
chantment toevery Turkish view ; though, 
if we had the presence of mind to think 
it, the mill-chimneys of our northern 
towns are almost as picturesque ; certainly 
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the Moslem call to prayer is more roman- 
tic to our minds, though less practical, 
than the volumes of smoke which our min- 
arets belch forth. In the outskirts of the 
town are the reed-huts of the Ansairee or 
Arab fellaheen, who own most of the best 
gardens around the town. These Ansai- 
ree came from the Lebanon about fifty 
years ago, and belong to that mystic sect 
which Lord Beaconsfield idealizes in his 
tale of “Tancred,” and who practise a 
secret religion, which, like freemasonry, 
excites the curiosity of all the uninitiated. 
They are of an industrious turn of mind, 
and have therefore flourished more than 
their neighbors. Their number at Tar- 
sus and the adjacent villages is said to be 
close on ten thousand; and inasmuch as 
they have money, the Turks treat them 
with great respect. 

One or two of the larger buildings we 
see from the hill belong to Greek cotton 
merchants; and then, compared with 
other places of a like size, Tarsus has an 
enormous number of places of worship, 
which the manifold denominations therein 
residing have erected for themselves. 

When you descend from the green hill 
and enter the town, you plunge at once 
into one of the most detestable of all 
Turkish places, redolent with every ob- 
jectionable odor, and with scarcely any 
redeeming points of beauty. Even the 
bazaars, usually picturesque in every 
Eastern town, are poor here, having been 
lately destroyed by fire; and the idle au- 
thorities have supplied the old domed 
roof by a tin one, which makes shopping 
insufferably hot when the sun shines. The 
only interesting sight in these bazaars are 
the tent-makers, busily at work weaving 
tent-cloth in their dark recesses. The 
continuity of custom in the East is per- 
fectly marvellous, surviving the ruin of 
cities and the lapse of ages ; and not the 
least curious of these instances is to know 
that the Tarsus of St. Paul and the Tarsus 
of to-day both have tent-cloth making as a 
speciality. 

The moneyed man of modern Tarsus is 
the Greek. All through the Levant where 
money is to be made, it is the Greek who 
does it. Mr. Mavromati arrived in Tar- 
sus over sixty years ago, with all his 
worldly goods in a handkerchief. He 
began life by being a grocer’s boy in the 
bazaar ; and if the story of the foundation 
of his fortunes be true, he owes it to the 
discovery of an ancient Greek tomb, rich 
in gems, by an Arab fellaheen. Mavro- 
mati knew the value of the finds, pur- 
chased them, and sold them at a fine 
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profit, which supplied him with the first 
capital on which to build his career. To 
his credit be it said, he gave the son of 
the peasant a good education, and now 
Mavromati is the richest man in all the 
country round. He owns warehouses at 
the port of Mersina; a cotton factory 
called the Cydnos on the banks of that 
classic stream ; and everywhere in Tarsus 
you see his employees, or those of other 
Greek firms, working the raw cotton in a 
sort of wicker churn to separate from the 
pods the loose adhesions. Then the pods 
are handed over to women, to pick off the 
husks before the cotton is sent to the mill. 
They sit in crowds before their long, low 
workshops, picking away diligently from 
ten to eleven hours a day, and the wages 
they receive average about two metallics, 
or just a little over a penny a day. 

Mavromati is now old, and his old age 
is a prosperous one; and he has just 
viewed with satisfaction the construction 
of the Greek church at Mersina, to which 
he contributed the handsome sum of 
£4,000. Fortunes such as these are by 
no means uncommon amongst the.-Greeks 
of the Levant, and many are the charges 
of usurious dealings brought against them. 
They are the gomécen men of Asia Minor, 
and large tracts of the best land are rap- 
idly becoming theirs —for the Turk is a 
far better hand at borrowing than making 
money. Greeks flourish at Tarsus, and 
so do Armenians ; but there is not a Jew 
now to be found in the place, though there 
are some Hebrew tombstones of no very 
ancient date. At present, however, the 
race to which St. Paul belonged is con- 
spicuous by its absence from Tarsus. 

The Armenians of Tarsus are a numer- 
ous but hopelessly divided lot. There are 
the Armenians proper, who worship ac- 
cording to their ancient cult; there are 
the Armenian Protestants and the Roman 
Catholic Armenians, each with churches 
and communities of their own, and each 
cordially detesting the other. This is the 
real secret of the weakness of the Arme- 
nian cause all over the Levant, and the 
chief reason why this race has been un- 
able, like the Greeks, to rise up and assert 
itself in the declining days of their Turkish 
masters. Perpetual bickerings and jeal- 
ousies prevent anything like united action 
on their part,and make them what they 
are—a down-trodden and subservient 
race. 

It is to the Armenians of the ancient 
Church that we must look for legends and 
traditions of St. Paul. It is the same all 
over the East, for no Church ventures on 
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bolder assertions, or possesses more hope- 
lessly absurd traditions, than the Arme- 
nian. In the neighborhood of Mount 
Ararat the Armenians know where Noah 
was buried and all about the ark. They 
point out the spot where the patriarch cul- 
tivated his vines, and they have sugges- 
tions to offer with regard to the site of 
the Garden of Eden. Similarly, at Tarsus 
the Armenian professes to know all about 
St. Paul, and the spots which were con- 
nected with him. 

The modern Armenian church at Tar- 
sus, erected not many years ago, is now 
dedicated to the Virgin. It was built on 
the site of an older edifice dedicated to 
St. Paul, and supposed to have been orig- 
inally founded by that apostle on one of 
his apostolic journeys to Cilicia. In the 
churchyard is shown an old trunk of a 
tree, to which the bell of the present 
church is attached. This, they confidently 
assert, was planted by St. Paul, regardless 
of the fact that it is not more than a couple 
of centuries old, and that its roots can 
hardly have reached the site of the Tarsus 
with which St. Paul was acquainted. 
Around the church are the graves of the 
present race of Armenians, each with the 
symbol of the departed thereon. The de- 
funct merchant is known by his weights 
and measures, the blacksmith by his anvil 
and his hammer, the scribe by his ink- 
stand and pen, the woman by her distaff 
and spindle. Ina retired corner amongst 
these is the grave of an Englishman, a 
consul, who resided in Tarsus half a cen- 
tury ago. Having read an account given 
by a French traveller, Paul Lucas, of a 
certain marble slab he was shown in this 
church, on which, according to tradition, 
Christ is reported to have washed the 
apostles’ feet, I made inquiries concern- 
ing it, and was triumphantly shown the 
tombstone of an Armenian who departed 
this life in the year 1535. It would, I 
think, be almost impossible to equal the 
Armenian in barefaced stories concerning 
which there is not a shadow of truth. - 

An amusing little burlesque on tradition 
owed its origin to the unintentional remark 
of an American missionary at Tarsus. In 
the garden of the American institute be- 
fore alluded to, in sinking a well they came 
across an old house, some thirty feet be- 
low the surface, with three rooms, and 
doubtless in much the same condition as 
it was in the days of St. Paul. On show- 


ing this to a fellow-countryman who hap- 
pened to visit Tarsus, he suggested that 
this house had as good a right to be con- 
nected with St. Paul as any other relic in 
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modern Tarsus — and sure enough in due 
course a sensational account of the very 
house in which St. Paul dwelt appeared 
in an American journal. 

Equally trustworthy is the well which 
is venerated in Tarsus, and called by them 
“St. Paul’s well,” or “the well of the 
house where St. Paul was born,” the spot 
to which most modern pilgrims are taken 
for want of some better object of venera- 
tion. It is in the courtyard of a house 
belonging to an Orientalized European, 
named De Bas. Undoubtedly it is an old 
well, sunk very deep indeed below the 
foundations of the old town. It has cham- 
bers in it, like the well in which David hid 
the spies, and in one of these chambers a 
stone with the inscription “ Paulos ” on it 
was found, and the place was at once 
connected with the great apostle of Tarsus, 
regardless of the fact that the lettering is 
of the Byzantine epoch, when the name 
Paul is of constant occurrence in Cilician 
epigraphy. 

Such are some of the Armenian tradi- 
tions now current in Tarsus —traditions 
only now’believed by the few who still ad- 
here to the dogmas of the old Armenian 
Church ; and these represent quite the infe- 
rior class of the race — wrinkled old hags, 
who wear sometimes as many as fifteen 
handkerchiefs bound round their heads, so 
that their cheeks become pressed up and 
their chins emaciated, and before thirty 
may lose the use of the muscles of their 
jaws. The lower-class Armenian is not a 
pleasing specimen of humanity in Cilicia, 
but he is shrewd, and capable of doing 
great things in the commercial world if the 
chance is thrown in his way. At Smyrna, 
for instance, the Armenians are the 
wealthiest of all the nationalities there 
assembled ; and, unlike other people who 
rapidly acquire wealth, they contrive to 
retain their thriftiness. They inhabit big 
houses, where five or six families are 
served at table with food which a poor 
family in England would refuse. They 
have elegant sitting-rooms, and bedrooms 
too, which are only opened once a year, on 
the occasion of the annual party in Carni- 
val time. The furniture has doubtless 
been sent out by Maple; but all, even 
down to the handsome bedsteads, are only 
for show. 

daving been shown St. Paul’s well, the 
modern pilgrim is taken to see a tomb — 
a square, pyramidical tomb, erected in the 
outskirts of the modern town. It has a 
wall around it, and there is a sacred tree 
within the wall, all hung with scraps of ex 
voto rags, and the spot is venerated by 
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Christians and Turks alike. An oath taken 
by this tomb is binding in Tarsus on 
Christian and Moslem alike. The Chris- 
tian will tell you with his usual effrontery 
that this is St. Paul’s tomb; but the Turk, 
with more chance of reason on his side, 
tells you that it is the tomb of the Khalif 
El Mammun, a personage who is really 
known to have died in the year 833, and 
to have been buried at Tarsus —son of 
the Khalif El Rashid, who rebuilt and 
refortified Tarsus after the Saracenic oc- 
cupation. Possibly it may be the tomb of 
the emperor Julian, who was buried at 
Tarsus; but the site of the tomb is un- 
known. Everything at Tarsus in connec- 
tion with the extreme past is vague and 
unknown. 

The Turk too, at Tarsus, has another 
sacred tomb, which he tells you is that of 
the prophet Daniel, who, according to 
their tradition, was brought hither by the 
Median army, and here ended his days. 
In a mosque spread with rich Oriental 
carpets, behind a grating, stands a wooden 
erection, with its flag by its side, and cov- 
ered with embroideries. This is Daniel’s 
tomb, or rather the symbol of the tomb,. 
which is, they say, fifty feet below the 
surface; and a neighboring stream, a 
branch of the Cydnos, is believed to flow 
over it. Itis a curious fact that another 
tomb at Susa in Persia, which is also by 
Moslem tradition said to contain the re- 
mains of the prophet Daniel, is also sup- 
posed to have a stream of running water 
perpetually flowing over it. 

Undoubtedly the only genuine relics of 
the past, and therefore the most interest 
ing remains in modern Tarsus, are those 
of the Armenian dynasty which came to 
an end at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The churches are now converted 
into mosques, and owe their preservation 
to this fact. They are substantial build- 
ings of the basilica type, recalling many of 
the earlier Christian edifices we see in 
Rome and other Italian towns. The me- 
dresseh or mosque school, where the youth- 
ful Moslems of Tarsus pick up a few 
crumbs of learning, is the earliest Moslem 
building, erected by Omar in 1385, in the 
Persian style, just after the second Mos- 
lem conquest; the others are all Arme- 
nian. One church has been converted 
into a wing of the bazaar, and is full of 
lumber. The &fan or hostelry for travel- 
lers is of the same period; but the mosque 
where Daniel’s tomb is, and another by 
a stream close to, are old Armenian 
churches, originally dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Sophia. In the former there are 
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two inscriptions in verse in old Armenian, 
over two side doors on either side of what 
once was the higher altar. One states: 
“ This is the door of the Lord’s righteous 
people, and the place of the heavenly 
men.” The other runs thus: “ Protect 
King Auchin of the Armenians, and be 
intercessor in his chief actions.” This is 
a satisfactory date, for King Auchin died 
in 1319, and probably most of the Arme- 
nian buildings of Tarsus belong to this 
period. 

The Romanesque was the architecture 
affected by the rulers of Armenia, owing 
naturally to their intercourse with Italians. 
Willebrand, a canon of Oldenburg and a 
Crusader, visited Tarsus in 1211, and tells 
us “there was a very solid wall around it, 
and a castle in which St. Theodore en- 
dured martyrdom,”’—he also describes 
one or two churches. The Italian repub- 
lics of Venice and Genoa, in the days of 
the Crusades, had intimate commercial 
relations with Tarsus, and had commercial 
houses here and at Missis and Ayash on 
the coast. In 1215 Genoa obtained a 
charter from King Leo II., by which she 
obtained the free use of a street in the 
bazaars, land on which to build a church, 
baths, and an oven, and a garden outside 
the town. 

As for the solid walls mentioned by 
Willebrand, there is very little left of them 
now, and only the crumbling remains of 
the castle which Bayazid built when he 
finally won Tarsus for the Crescent five 
hundred years ago; but outside the area 
of the present city there are several more 
satisfactory remains. There is yet left 
one of the gates of the great Roman city, 
still magnificent in its proportions, and far 
surpassing in effect the other remains of 
the later city. If1 had anything to do 
with regulating the spots of veneration, 
and was personal conductor of a pilgrim- 
age to Tarsus, I should undoubtedly lead 
my company to this gateway; for the 
great apostle of the Gentiles must have 
passed through it again and again, and so 
must all the other great men who paid a 
visit to this town. There stood a few 
years ago another gateway to the east of 
the town, which was wantonly destroyed 
by the Turks, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the European consuls. It was, I am 
told, an exceedingly fine specimen of Ro- 
man work; and the Turkish government 
being in want of building material, even 
though the consuls offered to provide 
equally good stones from elsewhere, would 
have their own way, and pulled down the 
gate. 
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The environs of Tarsus are exceedingly 
charming. Down by the Cydnos are rich 
groves of oranges and palms, watered by 
little canals fed by the river; and really, 
when the mountain snows are melting and 
the body of water is large, the falls of the 
Cydnos are very picturesque, bounding in 
foaming sheets over masses of conglom- 
erate rocks, and fringed with gay clumps 
of oleander and many other flowers. “ If 
any one bathes in the Cydnos, he is sure 
to catch a fever,” said the Greek who con- 
ducted us thither; and we felt that the 
character of these waters had little 
changed since the days of Alexander the 
Great, who was rash enough to indulge 
there in a bath, and narrowly escaped death 
from the fever which ensued. The Khalif 
E] Mammun, too, is said to have died from 
a fever caught from bathing his feet in the 
cool waters of a stream near Tarsus. 

Outside the town there are many traces 
still standing of the old Roman town. 
There are traces of the aqueduct which 
brought down the water from the hills, for 
the ancient Tarsiotes apparently could 
not put up, like their modern representa- 
tives, with the muddy, unwholesome-look- 
ing water provided by the wells. Here 
and there occasional columns may be 
seen, and other trifling remains of the city 
which was celebrated even in antiquity for 
the stateliness of its edifices, the magnifi- 
cence of its games, and the erudition of 
its learned men. The best known, and by 
far the most puzzling ruin of ancient Tar- 
sus, is the Dunuk Tash, a pile of massive 
masonry, prehistoric in its character, and 
covering an acre of ground even in its 
present state of ruin. It stands a little 
way out of the modern town, and is sur- 
rounded by luxuriant gardens. Specula- 
tion has been rife amongst archzologists 
as to its origin. Easy going tradition, 
which cares not for adverse criticism, has 
long called it the tomb of Sardanapalus, 
But tradition, alas! here as elsewhere, is 
of little satisfaction to the sceptical trav- 
eller of the nineteenth century. He is 
better pleased to believe that it is what the 
latest German archzologist who visited 
Tarsus says it is, the remains of a great 
temple doubtless of Assyrian origin. Some 
day excavation may prove that it is some- 
thing quite different, but at present the 
temple theory has the best of it, and the 
tradition of Sardanapalus is no longer 
tenable. One thing, however, is clear to 
the most ignorant—this vast mass of 
ruins is by far the most venerable relic to 
be found anywhere in the plain of Cilicia, 
and stood at Tarsus centuries before St, 
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Paul’s birth gave to this ancient city its 
modern reputation. 

Those who are energetically inclined, 
and do not mind nights of misery in Turk- 
ish khans, may visit the far-famed gates 
of Cilicia from Tarsus. Everything that 
is magnificent in the way of gorge scenery 
is supplied by a trip to Koulek and the 
pass into Cappadocia. The mountains 
are soon reached, and the air in summer 
is fresh and invigorating. The gates 
themselves, through which the road 
passes, consist of a narrow opening of 
twenty-five feet, where the stream rushes 
between perpendicular walls of rock, 
which peak back in a succession of pre- 
cipitous cliffs to the mountains on either 
side. All the way from Sanshek Khan 
the country is enchanting, on either side 
well-wooded heights rising abruptly from 
the clear mountain-stream, and lofty peaks 
piercing the deep blue sky. On the cliffs 
now and again you may read Greek in- 
scriptions, which remind you that you are 
not in Switzerland, but in the classic pass 
through which passed countless armies — 
Persian, Greek, and Roman. 

This great highway from east to west 
passed straight through Tarsus, which 
was a convenient halting-place on the line 
of communication. Eastwards the road 
is not so interesting, and it is a three 
days’ expedition before you reach the 
eastern Cilician gates. You cross the Py- 
ramus, another classic stream, at Missis, 
where are the remains of another great 
Roman town. You then cross the hills of 
Jebel Nur, and pass by Kurt Kulak, and 
finally reach the Iron gates, on the other 
side of which the plain of Issos extends 
before you. 

In the mountains which rise immediately 
to the west of Tarsus, some interesting 
expeditions may be made. On a gentle 
eminence, on the first spur above the plain, 
are white-marble quarries, long since neg- 
lected, but which, in the days of her great- 
ness, supplied Tarsus with material for 
the adornment of her palaces and her pub- 
lic buildings; and not far from these is 
the mosque over a cave, which the Turks 
of this part of the world say was the cave 
in which the Seven Sleepers slept their 
long sleep of three centuries. The story 
here told is the counterpart of that told 
near Ephesus; and here, too, flock Mos- 
lem pilgrims at the appointed season, tak- 
ing with them their sheep or their lamb to 
roast whole, enjoying an a/ fresco picnic 
whilst attending to their devotions. 

Here you may meet Turcoman nomads 
from the mountains with their flocks, who 
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come in winter time to the warm region of 
the Cilician plain in search of pasturage, 
and whoreturn in summer to the central 
plateau of Asia when the snows are melted. 
They dwell in small round tents supported 
by poles, and bring with them the para- 
phernalia of nomadic life, giving a glimpse 
at that distant inner life of Asia which is 
as little known and as hard to realize as 
the life of the savage races in central 
Africa, — maintaining for us in this nine- 
teenth century examples of that patriarchal 
system which is always surrounded by a 
halo of romance. 

On a precipice some hours’ ride beyond 
the mosque of the Seven Sleepers is the 
rock of Tandoor, where the Armenian 
kings had their summer residence, and 
their refuge in times of danger. It is nat- 
urally protected by sheer precipices, and 
nestles in the heart of the Taurus, telling 
us also its story of the past in an inscrip- 
tion bearing the name and date of King 
Leo II., the great builder of his race, 
whose reign fell in happy times, when the 
Crusades were prosperous and Tarsus a 
great centre of crusading activity. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 





From ** La Nature.” 
DANGERS THAT THREATEN TERRES- 
TRIAL LIFE, 


BEFORE reaching the present period of 
its history, the earth passed in succession 
through great geological phases, during 
which its continents and seas were several 
times deranged by the internal forces that 
its nucleus of matter in fusion developed. 
None of these revolutions has been able 
to destroy the powerful germs of life, and 
it is to-day more impossible than ever for 
a geological cataclysm to cause such a 
result. The most important of the his- 
toric catastrophes of this kind is contem- 
poraneous. We refer to the gigantic 
eruption of Krakatoa, in 1883, which 
claimed fifty thousand victims, and totally 
transformed the configuration of the Strait 
of Sunda. Despite their great violence, 
such phenomena are always local, and, 
consequently, without untoward influence 
upon animate beings collectively. The 
internal activity of our planet is now 
greatly reduced. So the earth has en- 
tered upon the calm period of its exist- 
ence. A rapid examination of this pro- 
gressive diminution of internal energy is 
to lead us to a particularly rational solu- 


| tion of the problem of the world’s end. 
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When the solid crust of our globe formed, 
it surrounded an incandescent fluid sphe- 
roid, which afterward condensed towards 
its centre under the action of cooling. In 
measure as it contracted this nucleus 
diminished in volume, and the external 
covering gave way in places, and cracked 
in order to follow the motion of shrinkage. 
It is in this way that were produced the 
large folds that formed the principal re- 
liefs of the surface. Consequently, the 
terrestrial crust, having become thicker, 
will be covered with enormous crevasses 
through which the oceans and atmosphere 
will be gradually absorbed in the numer- 
ous internal spaces. 

The surface of the moon, deprived of 
air and water, with the immense furrows 
that traverse its plains and mountains, 
presents the spectacle of this beginning 
of rupture, for our satellite is more ad- 
vanced in development than the terrestrial 
globe. Having passed this stage, the 
dead star, cracked in all directions, will 
break in pieces, and the fragments will be 
scattered along its orbit. This destiny of 
the earth is still a thing of a very remote 
future. 


evolution of our globe will cause the disap- 





Yet it seems as if the natural | 
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pearance of life long before the extinction 
of the sun... It is, moreover, easy to see 
that in the geological epochs lost in the 
night of ages the vital forces were more 
powerful than those of our day. We have 
a proof of this in the exuberance of life 
that then gave birth to animals and plants 
beside which the present gigantic beings 
are but dwarfs. The day on which, 
through such general weakening of vital- 
ity, man will have fallen into a physical 
decadence that his refined intelligence 
will not be able to supply the place of, will 
probably be also the day on which the 
last representatives of our race and of the 
entire creation will have to live in the 
bowels of the earth in the pursuit of air 
and water, which will slowly descend 
toward the centre of the earth. Deprived 
of atmospheric fluid, ‘the surface of the 
globe will thereafter have for temperature 
only that of interstellary space, say a hun- 
dred Centigrade degrees below zero! And 
while our human race will be reimmersed 
in the nihility from which it had emerged 
for a few thousands of centuries, other 
humanities will succeed one another upon 
the innumerable stars that people infinite 
space. JACQUES LEOTARD, 





How SUICIDES‘ ARE MADE. —It is com- 
monly believed that the tendency to suicide, 
like the tendency to madness, runs in families, 
and that is no doubt true. But the strongest- 
minded and clearest-headed man in the world 
has the possibility of suicide in him. On the 
other hand, the disposition to madness and 
suicide, which is so decided a characteristic of 
some families, is, in many cases, easily to be 
kept at bay by resolution and intelligence on 
the part of particular individuals. So that, 
in most cases, if the story of a suicide be read 
from the very beginning, the full responsibility 
must be placed upon the victim himself. In 
our own time the pressure of highly civilized 
environment urges men in the direction of 
brain weariness and so of disgust with life. 
But it is to be borne in mind that no man is 
compelled to enter into the keenest competi- 
tions of his age. The brain is fairly mature 
before the age of twenty-five; and before that 
age few educated men are married, and fewer 
still are irrevocably committed to a particular 
calling or way of lite. A young man of average 
intelligence is then quite able to judge his own 
intellectual force and staying power, and he 
is also able to take into consideration the his- 
tory of his family and his own inherited ten- 
dencies. It is incumbent upon him at that 
stage to take stock of his mental and physical 
resources exactly as he takes stock of his 





capital. If his available money amount to no 
more than one or two thousand pounds, he 
would consider himself a madman were he to 
embark in a business requiring a capital of 
half a million. But is he not just as much a 
madman if, with a mind of merely average 
powers, he enters upon a line of life requiring 
an intellect of the strongest and clearest order 
and mental endurance of the most persistent 
kind? A young man acting thus invites brain 
worry, invites chronic dyspepsia, invites sleep- 
lessness; throws the door wide open for the 
entrance of all the physiological foes that 
destroy health and drive sanity out of the 
home. Hospital. 


FEAST-DAY OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR.— 
Monday being the Feast-day of Edward the 
Confessor, many Roman Catholics went to 
Westminster Abbey to visit the shrine which 
encloses the body of the king and Confessor. 
Directly after morning prayer a number of 
Roman Catholics, including a few priests, 
passed into the chapel, where they knelt 
reverently in silent devotion. The Abbey 
authorities offered every facility, and as the 
day progressed the streams of pilgrims in- 
creased, and the floor around the shrine was 
filled with kneeling forms. 





